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Editorial Notes 

Several letters reaching us this past 
month expressed the writers’ pleasure in 
the article on Berlioz by J. M. Howard, 
and in our own survey of the Rodzinski 
recording. One letter to Mr. Howard, 
from Prof. Jacques Barzun of Columbia 
University, deserves to be quoted. He 
says: “It is gratifying to find you categor- 
ically asserting the intrinsic value of Ber- 
lioz’s music and making in passing a good 
many points in behalf of Berlioz’s right 
to be judged independently of the stand- 
ards set by other composers. I do not 
mean the standards applicable to music 
in general, but those individual ones which 
each genius sets for himself and to which 
no other man can be expected to con- 
form. Yet it is the practice of expecting 
just that which keeps many critics and 
hearers from perceiving what Berlioz has 
to offer. 

“One of your remarks puzzled me; you 
speak of the shortness of Berlioz’s lines 
and of this themes being chopped off be- 
tore achieving their effect. Is this not 
more apparent than real? To me, one of 
Berlioz’s characteristics is the length of his 
melodic inventions, but it is true that the 
initial statement of his musical ideas often 
misleads, particularly because — as T. S. 
Wotton has pointed out — Berlioz’s de- 
velopments occur throughout a given piece 
and not in a single section recognizable 
as ‘the development section’. Your com- 
ments about the recordings were also most 
welcome. I agree with you in preferring 
the Monteux Fantastique to the sub- 
sequent ones. Did you ever compare 
Meyrowitz’s tempo for the Scéne aux 
champs with the composer’s own? It com- 
pletely denatures the melodic character of 
the piece and destroys that athletic quality 
which you so rightly define.” 

Berlioz is always a controversial subject; 
he was to say the least a controversial 
personality. Mr. Howard, after seeing his 
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article in print, writes modestly that it 
seemed to him he was a bit argumentative 
and belligerent. However, it is his wil- 
lingness to be disputatious that seems to 
have appealed to most readers. That Ber- 
lioz deserves to be judged independently 
of the standards of other composers, as Mr. 
Howard's correspondent writes, is certain- 
ly true. Although it is irrefutable that 
the power of Beethoven's symphonies had 
made a deep impression on Berlioz in his 
youth, and the “poetic idea” in Beethoven's 
works vividly appealed to his imagination, 
he did not deliberately imitate the older 
master. Referring to Beethoven's words 
written on the back of the title page of 
the first violin part of his Pastoral Sym- 
phony— ‘Mehr Ausdruck der Empfindung 
als Mahlerey (More an expression of feel- 
ing than painting)” —, Hugo Leichtentritt 
states: “This is Berlioz’s point of departure. 
He is not satisfied with a few titles that 
indicate in a general way the dominating 
emotional moods of each piece. In his 
Symphonie fantastique, the arch-romantic 
masterpiece of program music, listeners 
must read a whole little novel before they 
can properly understand the meaning of 
the music.” The vividness of Berlioz’s 
imagination and his dramatic ardor pre- 
vented his imitating others. 

As to Mr. Howard's reference to the 
shortness of Berlioz’s lines, this may have 
to do with his variations in meter. The 
late Sir William H. Hadow pointed out 
that Berlioz was one of the greatest mas- 
ters of rhythm and modulation, but that 
he frequently ruined his effects in con- 
sequence. He destroys the homogeneity of 
his stanzas by varying his meters, and “he 
changes his key with a forcible wrench 
that surprises without pleasing”. There is 
as much to criticize as to praise in this ex- 
traordinary genius. Hence, it is essential 
to approach him on his own ground and 
either accept or reject him according to 
our individual reactions. 

Another correspondent recalls Alfred 
Einstein’s remarks on Berlioz in Greatness 
In Music. “Do we not agree that the first 
time one is swept away by the youth- 
ful sincerity of the Dreams and Passions, 
and the dream-like objectivity of the 
March to the Scaffold; and the next time 
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everything appears empty, childish—mere- 
ly ‘descriptive music’, which means non- 
music?” We are not in agreement with 
Dr. Einstein that “whoever has heard sever- 
al more or less equally good performances 
of the Symphonie fantastique,” is torn be- 
tween these two impressions. If one re- 
jects the work it would seem to us this 
would occur on an initial hearing; a second 
or third performance would only confirm, 
not alter, one’s opinion. Our admiration 
for the Fantastique has not dimmed 
through the years, although we will admit 
that it is not a work we wish to hear 
repeated too often. 

It has been pertinently said of Richard 
Strauss that his themes by reason of their 
ingenuity, vivacity and sparkling wit ex- 
press his individuality, and yet they are 
reminiscent of Berlioz, though altered by a 
different temperament. A similar remark 
may be made concerning Berlioz. His 
themes by virtue of their imaginative 
power, emotional realism and tonal color- 
ing express his individuality, and yet they 
are reminiscent of Weber and Beethoven, 
though transmuted by a different tempera- 
ment. Berlioz’s personality would seem to 
be as irrefutable as the extravagance of his 
ideas and the power of his orchestral ef- 


fects. * * * 


It is heartening to note that the war 
has not precluded the continuance of the 
musical festival this spring at Williams- 
burg in Virginia. For the past six years 
these festivals of 18th-century music have 
held an important place in the musical 
life of our country. Their aim has been 
to reconstruct an era in American life and 
customs and to revive interest in the music 
which the founders of our country enjoyed 
in their day. In the quaint, authentic 
atmosphere of colonial Williamsburg each 
spring musical listeners have assembled to 
hear old music performed in the type of 
setting for which it was originally written. 
Under the direction of Ralph Kirkpatrick, 
the eminent American harpsichordist and 
student of 18th-century music, the six pre- 
vious concert series have been given with 
notable success. The concerts of this year’s 
festival are again entrusted to Mr. Kirk- 
patrick’s discerning direction. 

- ( 271) 
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THE MUSIC OF CHARLES MARTIN! 


LOEF 


Brahmsian in compactness of form, a- 
bruptness of attack and impassioned char- 
acter but curious, somberly sensuous, full 
of ecstasy and weariness, Loeffler’s earlier 
music gave the Boston critics and audi- 
ences exposed to it between 1900 and 
1910 a troubling impression of difference. 
This registered itself in Philip Hale’s and 
the young Lawrence Gilman’s high-colored 
initial descriptions of their distinguished, 
dissident fellow-townsman’s art. Those 
rhapsodies, songs and tone-poems by the 
recluse from the suburb of Medfield were 
romantic enough in their poetry and pic- 
torialism; their evocation, as with the ges- 
tures of a bard or a conjurer, of the mar- 
velous or mysterious or idly and languor- 
ously beautiful. But their means were un- 
usually strange. 

The pieces were pronouncedly modal in 
scheme. Musical Boston and the musical 
American hinterland were not unaware of 
the Song of Thanksgiving in Beethoven’s 
A minor Quartet or of experiments with 
the ecclesiastical scales in the works of 
Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt and Franck. Still 
Loeffler's substitution of the pentatonic 
scale and the church modes for the major- 
minor gamuts of classic European music 
was recurrent; and wholesale substitutions 
like his were momentarily unfamiliar. So 
too were audacious, archaic themes, canti- 
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lenas and harmonies derived like his from 
the ancient scales. 

Equally strange were his impressionistic 
vagueness of tonality with its effect of sus- 
pense, his emancipation of the chord and 
unwonted exploitation of chordal progres- 
sions in the interest of coloristic and emo- 
tive accent, his utilization not only of the 
darker instrumental registers but of the 
very mysteriousness and imprecise sugges- 
tivity which paradoxically enough clings 
to aural sensations and gives tones the 
appearance of rising from our own unlit 
semiconscious interiors.’ Most disturbing 
of all was the strange lowness and elder- 
hood of the voice which spoke in the 
music and expressed not only moods 
hitherto unexpressed and buried but feel- 
ings of the macabre and deathly. 

L'Etang, the first of the somberly ardent 
rhapsodies for oboe, viola and piano, ges- 
ticulated towards the sinister in Nature; 
the tone-poem La Mort de Tintagiles 
evoked the shudder of death. Les Sozrs 
d’ Autonine, one of the subtle melodies for 
voice and piano, recalled with the nervous 
depression of autumn sunsets the horror 
of an obscure catastrophe. La Cornemuse, 
the nostalgic second of the chamber rhap- 
sodies, voiced the state of souls aware of 
unconfident, smothered force and unre- 
turning splendor; the tone-poem La Villa- 
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nelle du Diable, with its juxtaposition of 
the ecclesiastically intoned Dies Irae and 
the scurrilous Ca Ira and A La Vilette, 
turned the whole to irony. Indeed a pes- 
simism prevailed in the entire expression, 
communicated by drooping melodies, ironic 
developments of themes, final dejections of 
structure and form. 

It was not tragic, like the sadness in 
countless pages of Beethoven, Schubert, 
Brahms, this melancholy cast of feeling 
verging upon bitterness. There is pride in 
tragedy, a serene, resigned celebration of 
life, since tragedy involves a pledge of 
the future which in striving to incarnate 
itself has shattered a human form. Loef- 
fler’s irreconciled feeling inferred no future, 
was pointed backwards. Neither was it 
personal despair like Tchaikovsky's. It was 
objective, a gesture towards and indication 
of an essential difficulty, dolor, infelicity 
in the condition of life. The pessimism 
was further emphasized by the character 
of many of the texts associated by the 
composer with his music; by Maeterlinck’s 
dramatic image of the spider-like cruelty 
of death; by Baudelaire’s terrible sonnet 
La Cloche Féleé and the exasperated Bau- 
delairism of the three poems of Rollinat 
prefixed respectively to the two rhapsodies 
and La Villanelle du Diable. 

A hue of singular fastidiousness mean- 
while overhung the entire work, projected 
by the extreme speciality of the scheme 
and spirit and italicized by the studious- 
ness and preciosity of the clipped, clear- 
cut style. Commonplaces, the facile and the 
otiose in rhythm, melody, harmony, were 
conspicuously absent from it. The crisp, 
piquant and rare, the sharp and active in 
phrase and chord, nuance and timbre, met 
the pioneering critics on every page; and, 
unromantic in its intimacy, dreaminess, 
and reserve, the manner of expression seem- 
ed almost esoteric — following as it did 
the overstatements and overemphases, vio- 
lent dynamic contrasts and explosions of 
those two most ill-bred of musical geniuses, 
Wagner and Tchaikovsky. So cool and re- 
fined at times did the style appear, the 
tender lyricism so tenuously connected with 
the common life and experience, that both 
referred their audiences to some most rare- 
fied and sensitive condition of being; and 
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playful, fantastic melodies like that of Les 
Paons made this condition appear the epi- 
curean one which requires of art mainly 
the curiously colored, polished toy. The 
entire impression of extreme fastidious- 
ness and remoteness received the semblance 
of corroboration from Loeffler’s manner of 
life. A conscientious artist, he published 
little and frequently withdrew his composi- 
tions after their first performances to sub- 
ject them to meticulous, year-long re- 
visions. He abhorred publicity, accepted 
no pupils in composition, cultivated Lo- 
well-and-Cabot-like a circle of distinguish- 
ed, well-born and artistic friends, and 
seemed totally indifferent to the “success” 
of his music. 

That music simply was the expression 
of a feeling that was fundamentally roman- 
tic in the sense that it shrank from arti- 
ficial rhetoric and unimaginative pedan- 
try, and took shape in imaginativeness, 
passionateness and perceptions of the 
wonderful and extraordinary; and which 
was romantic specifically in the spirit 
of the second 19th-century surge of ro- 
manticism: what one of its chief Anglo- 
Irish representatives, Yeats, has called “the 
autumn of the body — with its faint 
light and color.” We know it as the “de- 
cadent”, symbolist, fin de siécle move- 
ment. The neo-romantics were acutely 
possessed of the typical nostalgia for the 
past. The modalism of Loeffler’s work 
and that of the other composers among 
them was directly a consequence of it: 
if these musicians borrowed the device 
from the compositions of the Russian 
Five, whose nationalism appreciated the 
old scales of the Greek Church, they only 
partially did so in the interests of the 
expansion of musical resources. Far more 
influential was the emanation of maagic 
suggestions of the archaic, medieval, mon- 
kishly ascetic and Catholic from the 
ancient gamuts. The “decadents” also had 
an augmented sense of the fluidity and 
evanescence of things: this semi-consci- 
ously found its musical symbol in the 
modulation and mutation of impression- 
istic tonal schemes and wispy themes like 
those in Loeffler. Furthermore these lat- 
ter-day artists were uniquely aware of 
psychological realities and patterns of des- 
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tiny beyond the scope of materialistic 
science; and this awareness was the cause 
of the conscious exploitation of the 
potentialities of profound, inner, mysteri- 
ous suggestivity of all their mediums. 
Life in them also had been driven within 
itself :it had grown subtle, thoughtful and 
hesitant—hence the intricacy and delicacy, 
preciousness and precision of their style. 
And all their moods of passion were over- 
cast not only by the typically romantic 
feeling of homelessness on earth but by a 
deeper pessimism that may have been 
Christian, and the feeling of souls aware 
of the imperfection of existence, but as- 
suredly was intensified by the 
deterministic conceptions of 
contemporary science — 
which augmented the sense 
of human helplessness — by 
the commercialism of society 
and, in the case of the west- 
Eurpeans among them, by 
the catastrophe of France in 
1871. 


In Loeffler's instance pes- 
pessimism probably was fur- 
ther sharpened by the atmos- . 
phere of inner Boston. German, but Alsa- 
tian by birth and with a background of 
international culture, he came to the New 
England capital in 1882 to share the first 
desk of the Symphony Orchestra with 
Franz Kneisel; he married there and in 
1903 withdrew from his position to de- 
vote himself to composition. And Brah- 
min Boston in its Novemberish decades 
between 1890 and 1910; Boston of the 
fourth generation Adamses and Mrs. Jack 
Gardner; of The Degradation of the Dem- 
ocratic Dogma and sophistical estheticism 
— so tellingly portrayed in Van Wyck 
Brooks’ New England: Indian Summer — 
was bathed in notions of defeat. The 
power of certitude had passed from the 
Puritan soul. As witty Barrett Wendel 
put it, the old New England had been 
sure what the devil was; the contemporary 
wasn’t sure what the devil anything was. 
Personal vividness might still appear pos- 
sible. Paganism smiled coyly from Mac- 
Monies’ Bacchante: Wagner's “bright even- 
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ing star” dazzled at the Symphony con- 
certs. But the great spiritual hopes of the 
Golden Day had plainly come to little. 
The prophetic intellects were dead or dy- 
ing. There was a sense of unreturning 
force: to themselves the Brahmins seemed 
a perishing race. The Catholic Cathedral, 
the Jewish Synagogue, and the Christian 
Science Temple appeared to dominate the 
buildings of the Hub; and wealthy young 
men, half-poets, played at being high- 
church monks while Henry Adams dis- 
covered the Virgin at Chartres and came 
dangerously close to taking refuge under 
the mantle of Catholicism. Loeffler teach- 
ing plain-chant to the chor- 
isters at Medfield and deriv- 
ing a taste for the decadent 
French poets, Gustave Kahn 
in particular, from George 
Moore's Confession of @ 
Young Man (a book it 
seems he was fond of quot- 
ing), would seem perfectly 
to have fitted into—possibly 
even to have aggravated the 
dominant spirit of — a mil- 
ieu full, like Rolinat’s Pool, 
of “old fiish, blind-stricken 
long go”. Reciprocally the milieu would 
seem to have penetrated him and reflected 
itself in his musical “Fleur du Mal.” 

Indeed, it is not wise to see something 
imported, essentially non-American in the 
whole frame of his mind. The “decadent”, 
symbolist movement in art after all has its 
inception largely in the work of Poe — 
two of whose glamorous lyrics, incident- 
ally, Loeffler set for piano and voice. 

But in his music’s formative and naial 
years the late-romantic feeling and the 
temper of the inner Bostonian circles had 
not seeped into the consciousness of either 
the musical public or its spokesman. The 
musical expressions of the symbolist wave, 
above all its musical expression par ex- 
cellence — Debussy’s exquisite, thoroughly 
tasteful art — so typical in its modalism, 
impressionism, liberation of harmony and 
the ever-closeness of its characteristic 
moods to that of despondency — were not 
well known. Hence the shock of differ- 
ence that rose from Loeffler’s work. Today 
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of course it is no longer capable of pro- 
ducing such a shock. The pentatonic first 
subject of La Cornemuse no longer falls 
weirdly upon our ears, as it fell on those 
of Hale and Gilman. Not that our familiar- 
ity with fin de siécle feeling and its ex- 
pressions has obliterated the traits of in- 
dividuality these critics felt in Loeffler’s 
cameo-like art. These traits remain dis- 
tinct: even though perforce we associate 
his work with Debussy’s, Dukas’, Fauré’s, 
and the rest of the more audacious mem- 
bers of the post-Wagnerian group of 
French composers, who esthetically were 
Loeffler’s relatives and whom he helped 
naturalize in Boston, we realize that this 
work remains one of the distinguished, and 
most extreme, representatives of the move- 
ment. Certainly we perceive the thorough 
contrast of its substance and form with 
Debussy’s, because of the somberness as 
well as the eclecticism and lesser variety 
of Loeffler’s substance, and his form’s pre- 
ponderantly melodic character — a char- 
acter Debussy’s irridescent pieces sub- 
sequent to L’Apres-midi d'un Faune rarely 
possessed. (Loeffler never really deserved 
Hale’s qualification of him as “a believer 
in tonal impressions rather more than in 
thematic development”. If at first his 
themes were relatively short and his struc- 
ture mosaical, he never shrank from the 
full thematic statement; and as Carl Engel 
later observed, a striving for “clean melodic 
structure and development” always was 
evident in his markedly contrapuntal art.) 
On the other hand, its prevalent duskiness 
and somewhat acrid sensuousness, perhaps 
even its somewhat miniature character sets 
it off from Fauré’s blander, less precious 
art; even from d'Indy’s and the young 
Ravel's. No: the principal change effected 
by the passage of time is the fact that we 
take this music merely a little less ex- 
citedly, more objectively than Hale or Gil- 
man in their period were able to. 

Indeed in the face of the full array of 
his only relatively recently completed work 
(Loeffler died in 1935) we find the main 
lines of the image of his characteristics, 
which these critics derived from what 
merely was the first half of it, astound- 
ingly true to the entire output. Possibly 
in view of the quietly rapturous one-move- 
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ment String Quintet, which seems to re- 
flect the composer's joy at the discovery 
of the Russian liturgical idiom; of the 
jocund little Divertissement on a jazz 
motive in the Partita for Violin and Piano; 
of the pre-raphaelite luminosity of A 
Canticle of Brother Sun and the felicity 
mirrored in the Poem for Orchestra on 
Verlaine’s La Bonne Chanson (it was Loef- 
fler’s Siegfried Idyl) — in the face of all 
these we are a little less likely to accept 
the idea of pessimism as valid for his 
entire product. The vehement dynamics 
and strident outbursts of A Pagan Poem 
render us also less inclined to ascribe a 
complete reserve to it. But this languorous 
and blazing rhapsody on the most roman- 
tic of Virgil’s pastorals, the eclogue of the 
love-sick sourceress, corroborates with its 
shimmering eerie refrains for the trumpets’ 
colla porte, and its incantatory cast, the 
conception of an art persistently inspired 
by the marvelous and mysterious. Hora 
Mystica, the piece for orchestra and male 
chorus give in Boston in 1916 under Dr. 
Muck and afterwards strangely withheld, 
corroborates the persistence of the spell 
of medievalism over the composer. This 
symphony in one movement was the ex- 
pression of the experience of a visit to 
the ancient monastery at Marialaach — 
possibly inspired by a reading of Huys- 
man’s En Route. And the Hora teems not 
only with modal effects but with thematic 
exploitations of Gregorian melodies, the 
capitulum Tu Autem in Nobis Es, Domine; 
the chant In Manas Tuas Commendo 
Spiritum Meum; the antiphon Salve Re- 
gina. An even later work, the Music For 
Four Stringed Instruments employs the 
Gregorian intonation of the Resurrexit as 
its main motive; its second movement 
seems to have been kindled by the Easter 
Service of the Catholic Church. Another 
old characteristic, the mute irreconciliation 
and depression, re-appears in the Sarabande 
of the Partita and in Music For Four 
Stringed Instruments. For a moment in 
the last movement of this Quartet the ex- 
pression of a feeling of resurrection fol- 
lows on the tempo di marcia celebrating 
the heroic spirit of a fresh generation and 
a young Bostonian aviator who generously 
and faithfully died in battle for France. 
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Still at the end the sense of the uncom- 
forted sorrow and dolor of existence pre- 
vails. 

In fact, excepting this bareness of the 
effects of shock, our view of Loeffler’s in- 
dividualistic art differs from his early 
critics’ mainly in casting its high lights 
upon a group of works slightly other than 
that which fascinated our predecessors. The 
lack of force and distinction which oc- 
casionally hallmarks the composer's thema- 
tic invention has relegated L’Etang, La 
Mort de Tintagiles and La Villanelle du 
Diable somewhat to the background of 
our picture. Though we are made aware 
of this lack through the banality of the 
pentatonic cello theme which enters in 3/4 
time midway in so relatively mature a 
piece as A Pagan Poem and through the 
military rat-a-tat-tats reminiscent of d’Indy’s 
Symphony On A French Mountain Air 
which figure irrelevantly towards the same 
work's close, we find it most conspicuous 
in the brittle allegro “chin-chin-chinaman” 
second subject of L’Etang; in the rather 
trumpery shudders of the tone-poem after 
Maeterlinck; in the ironicisms of La Villa- 
nelle which make Loeffler seem to dcserve 
the epithet of “Beelzebub ot the table 
d'hote” jauntily applied by Brunetiére to 
the impeccable Baudelaire. And whiie 
some of the first pieces—sinuous songs like 
Adieu Pour Jamais, the charming little 
String Quintet with its sweet'v singing 
coda, the passively inventive but thrilling 
and cumulative Curnemuse -— continue 
io grotify, it is the later -ompositions that 
moe strongly hold our interest: A Pagan 
Poem, for example, or Evocations for 
voices and orchestra. Despite shortcom- 
ings, both pieces — the first more bril- 
liantly, the later more delicately — exhibit 
one of his characteristic gifts raised to the 
pitch of mastery. This is his gift of 
sensuous effect, of distilling acoustic sensa- 
tions till they attain exquisiteness and 
magic. The two sound lusciously. For he 
was a very epicure, a voluptuary of sheer 
deliciousness, piquancy, rarity of sound: 
not like Strauss or Rimsky but aristocratic- 
ally, like Debussy, Szymanovsky, Ravel; 
and though he had a greater, more 
“modern” predilection for biting, percus- 
sive, lapidary sonorities than they, like 
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theirs his aural sensuality expressed itself 
in the preparation of qualities of sound 
this side of enormity, and delicate and 
beautiful. And even more than by these 
orchestral gems our interest is compelled 
by some of the soberer, gravely lyrical 
hamber pieces: Music For Four Stringed 
Instruments and the Intrada and Fugue of 
the Partita. Also distinguished in color, 
they reflect his sensibility at. its strongest. 
Their contrapuntal texture is close and 
sustained. Their melodic line is spare, 
inclusive and noble to the point of recall- 
ing the violin music of the instrument's 
golden, early 18th-century days. More than 
once their poignancy and elevation of 
mood recalls the final Beethoven. 


RECORDINGS OF LOEFFLER WORKS 


The Pagan Poem, Opus 14: Eastman-Ro- 
chester Symphony Orchestra, direction 
of Howard Hanson. Victor set M or 
DM-876, price $3.50. 

Quintet, for strings (1894); Gordon String 
Quartet with Kay Rickert, third violin. 
Schirmer set No. 13, price $3.50. 

Music for Four Stringed Instruments; Coo- 
lidge Quartet. Victor set M or DM-543, 
price $3.50. 

Two Rhapsodies, for oboe, viola and piano; 
Bruno Labate, Jacques Gordon, and Em- 
ma Boynet (5 sides); and Adieu pour 
jamais (trans. for violin by Gordon); 
Jacques Gordon and Carl Deis. Schirmer 
set No. 10, price $5.00. 

Partita for Violin and Piano (5 sides); and 
Peacocks (trans. Gordon); played by 
Jacques Gordon and Lee Pattison. Col- 
umbia set 275, price $4.50 (This last 
set has been withdrawn but is included 
here in case some readers might be in- 
terested to try and obtain it.) 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


—_———- (Continued from page 266) 


One cannot but admire the perseverance 
and spirit of the Williamsburg committee 
as well as the artists in continuing these 
festivals in the face of things as they 
are today. It is not likely that the attend- 
ance this year will be as large as here- 
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tofore, since restrictions om automobile 
travel may prevent many from coming. 

The festivals at Williamsburg have not 
been accorded the appreciation they de- 
serve. Despite the fact that here an authen- 
tic expression of the American way of life 
has been exploited, no effort has been made 
to perpetuate on records any of the worth- 
ier expressions of early American music. 
When we reflect on the fact that these 
concerts have brought to life many im- 
portant compositions unknown since the 
18th century, it seems surprising that 
neither of the major recording companies 
has considered issuing an album or two 
from these worthwhile musical events. 
The artistic direction of Mr. Kirkpatrick 
commands the greatest admiration and re- 
spect, and his own contributions to the 
testivals, as well as those of his associate 
artists, deserve to be perpetuated for the 
enjoyment of the many musical listeners 
throughout the country who have not been 
able to attend the concerts. One or more 
album sets of the music of colonial times, 
as they have been presented at the festivals, 
decorated with pictures of old Williams- 
burg, would be worthy souvenirs of these 
highly important American musical events 
which have come to occupy a unique place 
in the musical life of this country. We 
feel certain that record buyers throughout 
the country would welcome the advent of 
such sets. 

The festival this year is to be divided 
into two series of three concerts each, one 
on May 4, 5 and 6, and the same programs 
repeated on May 7, 8, and 9. It is planned 
to hold part of one concert of each series, 
weather permitting, in the gardens of the 
Governor's Palace, which will be illumin- 
ated by torches and flares. An all-Bach pro- 
gram of harpsichord music, and the use of 
the viola da gamba are two of the im- 
portant innovations that have been anno- 
unced for this year’s concerts. The pro- 
grams will also include compositions by 
Rameau, Scarlatti, Boccherini, Mozart, 
Purcell and Abel. Besides Mr. Kirkpatrick, 
the artists will include Pauline Pierce, 
mezzo-soprano; Frances Blaisdell, flutist; 
Lois Wann, oboist; Eva Heinetz, viola da 
gambist; Elias Carman, bassoonist; David 
Weber, clarinetist; and David Rattner, 
horn player. 


ale 


NEW ENGLISH RELEASES 
English releases this past month offered 
only a few items new to records. Several 
prominent American recordings were fea- 
tured in the lists; among these were the 

Horowitz-Toscanini performance of the 

Tchaikovsky B flat minor Piano Concerto 

and the Stuyvesant String Quartet record- 

ing of the Bloch Quartet. The following 
new items appeared: 

DELIUS: Hassan—lIntermezzo and Seren- 
ade, and Koanga — La Calinda; Hallé 
Orch., dir. Constant Lambert. 

MARTINI: Plaisir d'amour, FAURE: Dans 
la Ruines d'une Abbaye; Maggie Teyte 
(soprano) with Gerald Moore( piano). 
H. M. V. DA1810. 

IRELAND: Piano Concerto in E flat; 
Eileen Joyce and Hallé Orchestra, dir. 
Leslie Heward. Columbia DX1072/74. 


INDICES AND BACK COPIES 


@ Not all back copies of the magaz- 
ine are available. Owing to the 
shortage of copies of some issues, 
these are available only at an ad- 
vanced price. Since the subscrip- 
tion rate, prior to Sept. 1940, was 
$2.50 a year, the regular price of 
back issues is 25c a copy. The 
premium issues are May, 1935; 
Nov., 1936; April, July and Nov., 
1937; January and July, 1938; 
February and March, 1939; May, 
Oct. and Nov., 1940; Jan. and 
Feb., 1941. The price of these is- 
sues is 75c a copy. All others can 
be had at: 


12 issues for $2.50 


pu 00° WE. © scccctncens 10c 
eee 66 Webs 2 sisiceccccmne 25¢ 
Indices to Vols. 3 & 4 .20¢ 
Pete 46 VG. 8: ects 15c 
badiex. 16 VOR 6 seen 
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STEEL NEEDLES 


It was Leornardo da Vinci who invented 
the first machine for manufacturing 
needles. These were, of course, sewing 
needles, and owing to the crudity of his 
contrivance the first needles were neces- 
sarily larger and coarser than the products 
turned out today. Across a_ horizontal 
grinding wheel four feet in diameter, da 
Vinci arranged a double leather belt which 
held the needles tightly between the two 
strips with the points sticking out so 
that they could be manipulated along the 
grinding wheel. The belts were moved 
backwards and forwards applying the 
needles to different sections of the wheel, 
until the desired points were attained. 
That the points were somewhat uneven 
can be readily understood. Today, the 
manufacture of both sewing and phono- 
graph needles is skilled and specialized 
work. In this industry, steel needles are 
made mostly in the East and not neces- 
sarily in the great steel centers. In Eng- 
land, however, as might be expected, the 
center of phonograph steel needle pro- 
duction is the home of the sewing-needle, 
namely, Redditch. 

Steel needles are still the most widely 
used of all phonograph needles, and, all 
things considered, they are still generally 
regarded as the most satisfactory with pre- 
sent records and equipment. Since steel 
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is subject to priority control there are 
rumors that there may be a shortage at 
some not too distant date of this type of 
needle. The loud-tone steel needle has been 
the most popular seller of all, and its 
method of manufacture is not greatly dif- 
ferent from that of all other steel needles. 

The first operation is to feed forward a 
length of needle wire of the correct thick- 
ness for the needle classification (loud, 
medium, soft tone — the size of the wire 
determines this), so that the point of the 
rod is ground conically between two small, 
specially-shaped grinding wheels. After 
the conical point or tip has been ground, 
the rough blank length is cut off by a 
guillotine, the wire rod is advanced the 
requisite distance for forming the next 
needle blank, and the process is repeated. 

These needle blanks are collected in 
batches of about 20 lbs. which is equi- 
valent in the case of the loud-tone needle 
to 60,000 needles, and each batch is placed 
in a strong canvas bag with a mixture of 
emery dust and oil. The bags are tied so 
that the needles can just roll over each 
other. The bag is then placed between 
two heavy metal plates, which are slid one 
over the other under pressure in order to 
1educe the bag and its contents to a “Swiss- 
roll” shape. 

For some hours this rubbing process is 
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continued until the blanks become highly 
polished and the correct radius of needle 
tip is produced. When the period of roll- 
ing is completed, the needles are removed 
and placed into a new bag with a finer 
grade of emery powder, and this procedure 
is repeated until the final shape of the 
needle point is obtained. The final polish 
is also accomplished by some manufactur- 
ers by tumbling in specially-made wooden 
containers. Another important factor is 
the critical tempering process performed on 
the blanks before and after they are po- 
lished in their bags (this varies with dif- 
ferent manufacturers). 

The variation of the so-called “tones” in 
needle design is effected by the use of 
wires of different diameter for the needle 
blanks, and also by grinding a different 
cone angle upon the blank tips at the first 
operation. The two differences alter the 
flexibility or, as it is termed, the compliance 
of the needle, and thus change the balance 
of treble to bass. 

Steel needles made by this process are 
not always one hundred per cent perfect; 
small flaws can be found in some and 
others may not have the perfect point they 
should have. Because of this variability, 
needle manufacturers have developed the 
so-called “shadowgraph” needle, which is 
individually inspected for the detection of 
flaws. The manner in which this is done 
explains why shadowgraph needles sell for 
approximately five times the price of 
ordinary steel needles, and also explains the 
trade name. 

These needles are put through a projec- 
tor which throws on a screen an outline 
of the point magnified several hundred 
times. As the needles go through one by 
one, the operator rejects all those that do 
not have the finest and most desirable 
points. Shadowgraph needles are also 
more highly polished, and the tempering 
process is more carefully done; and they 
are usually made of a finer and harder 
steel than the ordinary steel needle, which 
is an additional reason for their higher 
Cost. 

The third type of steel needle is the 
chromium-plated, which is manufactured 
by a still more elaborate process. The 
basic needle used for chromium is smaller 
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than most ordinary steel needles, to allow 
for the increase in size caused by plating. 
There are several ways of manufacturing 
chromiums, and one or two needle pro- 
ducers closely guard the secret of their in- 
dividual methods. The general method 
of manufacture seems to be accomplished 
in wax. Since the steel needle goes into 
an acid bath to acquire its chromium plat- 
ing, a substance is required that will not 
be affected by the acid and we are told 
that wax has proved the most desirable. 
The needles are placed in a large wax 
square, about 2,000 are plated at one time, 
and all have to be put into the wax by 
hand. The plating process varies with the 
desired thickness of the chromium coating 
(no information on timing could be ob- 
tained). After the plating bath, these 
needles are again polished and tumbled, 
and finally shadowgraphed. The latter is 
a most important part of chromium needle 
manufacture because if any flaws existed 
in a chromium the amount of damage 
done would be far worse than with an or- 
dinary steel needle: chromium is extremely 
hard and does not wear to fit the groove. 
The chromium plating is accomplished 
from the top to the bottom of the needle, 
although the coat of plating is not neces- 
sarily uniform in thickness along the en- 
tire length of the needle. As a matter of 
fact, the chromium on the point of the 
needle may be considerably thicker at one 
place than another. One manufacturer has 
informed us that if we knew just where 
that plating was thickest and we could ad- 
just the needle in the pickup so that that 
particular section of the needle could 
travel across the record, we might in many 
cases be able to play one chromium needle 
ten times as long as we do. Of course, 
experimenting with a chromium needle 
to find the place where it would not wear 
so quickly would be a costly procedure and 
might well result in the complete ruina- 
tion of the records used for the tests. Be- 
cause the chromium plating is so hard some 
manufacturers use an inferior grade of 
steel in the basic part of these needles. It 
should be pointed out that chromium 
needles are best used not more than 12 
to 15 times, despite the manufacturers’ 
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It is the purpose of this department to 
review monthly all worthwhile recordings. 
If at any time we happen to omit a re- 
cord in which the readers is particularly 
interested, we shall be glad to give our 
opinion of the recording on written re- 
quest. Correspondents are requested to 
enclose self-addressed stamped envelopes. 

We believe that record buyers would 
do well to order by title rather than by 
number such items as they may wish to 
purchase. Numbers are sometimes printed 
incorrectly in our sources. 

The reviews in this tssue signed “H. G.” 
are by Mr. Henry Gerstlé, and those signed 
“A. W.” are by Mr. Arthur Waldeck. 

SPECIAL NOTE 


Since the production of Victor records 
was delayed this month, and we did not 
receive all the album sets prior to going 
to press, we were unable to include re- 
views of the entire Victor list. 





Orchestra 


BRAHMS: Symphony No. 2 in D major, 
Opus 73; played by the London Phil- 
harmonic Orchestra, direction of Felix 
Weingartner. Columbia set M or MM- 
193, five discs, price $5.50. 

A There is offered in the Weingartner 

and Beecham versions of this work a curi- 

ous commentary on the ways of two con- 
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ductors with the same orchestra. True, 
a period of four years separates the two 
recordings and some difference in balance 
and reproductive technique is apparent, 
but one does not hear more than a single 
side of each set before one is aware that 
the London Philharmonic responds more 
keenly and more sensitively to Beecham’s 
direction. When the Beecham set was 
isued in 1936 I stated that the woodwinds 
and horns of the London Philharmonic 
were heard at their best in that album. 
This remains true. The horn playing in 
the Beecham set, except in the section 
leading to the coda of the first movement, 
is far superior to that which we hear in the 
Weingartner set, and Beecham’s handling 
of the strings is distinguished for finer pre- 
cision and a more considerate attention 
to phrasing. Yet the Weingartner per- 
formance is a splendid one, a perform- 
ance that is characterized by fine feeling 
for line and understanding of Brahms’ 
orchestration. It is, in my estimation, a 
decided advance over the Barbirolli set 
as regards both interpretation and rec 
ording. 

Neither Beecham nor Weingartner is 
as robust in his treatment of this work 
as Ormandy. The last was more broadly 
songful in his performance, but inclined 
to be over-emphatic in climaxes. In the 
strange, complex slow movement, which 
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has incited no end of comment among 
writers, Beecham’s ascetic conception al- 
lows for greater breadth of expression; 
here both Weingartner and Ormandy are 
inclined to romanticize. The opening 
cello solo and the horn playing in the 
Beecham set are most notably set forth. 
Perhaps some might term Beecham’s 
treatment of this movement studied, less 
spontaneous than Weingartner’s, but to 
me his reading seems to substantiate bet- 
ter Brahms’ poetic masculinity. The 
brooding gravity of the music is better 
expressed by him. 

Weingartner has termed the scherzo “a 
graceful trifle almost too insignificant for 
the other three His play- 
ing here is warm and _ friendly, but 
Beecham displays more musical imagina- 
tion in his greater attention to detail and 
nuance. 


movements 


One can believe that he might 
not agree with Weingartner’s evaluatior 
of this movement. In the finale, Beecham’s 
adjustment of subtlety and ‘ncisiveness 
gives him more than an edge over Wein- 
gartner and Ormandy 

Despite my admiration for the Beecham 
performance, it is hard to refute the ster- 
ling qualities of the Weingartner set, and 
certainly if one likes a more robust treat- 
ment of the score the opulently recorded 
Ormandy version takes precedence. There 
is something genial and companionable 
about Weingartner’s treatment of Brahms, 
and his musicianship is always estimable, 
if it is not impelling, for he seldom lets 
one down. Weingartner has fared better 
in recording than Beecham; the discerning 
music lover will note the emergence of an 
inner line here and there which was less 
clearly reproduced in the Beecham set. 
although as a recording the latter is by 
no means outdated. P. H. R. 


KERN: Show Boat — Scenario for Or 
chestra; played by the Cleveland Orches- 
tra, direction of Arthur Rodzinski. Col- 
umbia set M or MM-495S, three discs 
price $3.50. 


KERN: Melodies, Vol. 2 — All The 
Things You Are, and The Way You 
Look (29117): Smoke Gets In Your 


Fyes, and Once In A Blue Moon (disc 
29118); The Song Is You, and Bill 
(disc 29119); played by the Gordor 
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String Quartet. Decca set-A-293, price 
$3.50. 

A Along with Robert Russell Bennett, 
Charles Miller has been responsible for 
the orchestration of many Kern scores. 
The present arrangements for string quar- 
tet were made by Miller from sketches 
given him by the composer. The Co- 
lumbia set does not offer information on 
who was responsible for the orchestration 
of the Show Boat Scenario but one sus- 
pects that Mr. Bennett may have had a 
hand in it. Of the two recordings, the 
Scenario is the for the 
the 1 


more successful, 
richness of its instrumentation and 
the greater variety of tonal coloring and 
rhythmic buoyancy obtainable through a 
symphony orchestra. It is that the 
string quartet versions of some of Kern's 
best loved are not effective, but 
that the medium tends to become mono- 
tonous in this kind of music. Perhaps 
the best way to enjoy these pieces is not 
to play them all at one sitting 


not 


songs 


It may seem strange to some to trans- 
crite the melodies of Jerome Kern for a 
string quartet, yet this procedure is no 
more unorthodox than the arrangements 
that the late Frank Bridge and others have 
made of old English melodies and other 
popular songs. George Jean Nathan has 
called the tunes of Kern gracious and 
graceful. It is these qualities that Miller's 
Sensitive arrangements and the fine piay- 
ing of the Gordon String Quartet sub- 
stantiate. 

The Show Boat Scenario cannot by 
any stretch of the imagination be termed 
a true symphonic work, but on the other 
hand it is no conventional potpourri. Per- 
haps no other score of Jerome Kern is 
as richly rewarding, as memorably tune- 
ful and stirring as Show Boat. Much of 
the yearning, nostalgic feeling that we 
with Foster exists in its music, 
ind almost every incident in the ingeni- 
ously-wrought drama of Edna Ferber is 
enhanced and pointed up by Kern’s melo- 
dies. It was Rodzinski’s idea that Kern 
should compose a symphonic work based 
on Show Boat, and judging from the re- 
ception of the score by Cleveland and 
New York audiences one would say Dr. 
Rodzinski bought himself a hit. An ana- 
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lysis of the score is not needed here; suf- 
fice it to say it brings us practically all 
of the famous tunes fichly scored and 
splendidly played and recorded. Because 
of this, it seems a pity that the surfaces 
were not more consistently smooth. 

The reproduction in the Decca set is 
good but not as brilliant as in the Co- 
lumbia album. — P.H.R. 


MOZART: Symphony in G minor, K. 
183; played by the Philharmonic Sym- 
phony Orchestra of New York, direc- 
tion of John Barbirolli. Columbia set 
X or MX-217. two discs, price $2.50. 

A In Aprii, 1938, Columbia brought out 
a version of this symphony by Alfred 
Wallenstein and his “Sinfonietta”. The 
recording, made in a resonantly “dead” 
radio studio, was hardly conducive to per- 
petual enjoyment of the music. Waltlen- 
stein gave a dramatic performance which 
erred at times in the exaggeration of 
dynamics. There was also a lack of luster 
and warmth in the string tone, which in 
part was probably due to the place of 
recording. The prevailing faults in the 
Wallenstein performance are apparent 
here also, for Barbirolli has a tendency 
to overdrive his strings and to magnify 
his climaxes. And the recording, although 
resonantly “alive”, nevertheless lacks 
glow in the strings. This, one suspects, 
is due to the fact that the orchestra used 
was relatively small, and its sound was 
perhaps aver-amplified during the process 
of recording. On an ordinary com- 
mercial machine the tone quality is better 
than it is on my high fidelity set with 
the full range of highs in the recording 
reproduced, but on neither is it really sat- 
isfactory. 

It is a pity that rhis fine work has not 
fared better in either recording, for it 
affords a striking example of the early 
flowering of Mozart’s genius (he was only 
18 when he wrote it). Dr. Nettl, the 
eminent Czech musicologist, in an article 
on Mozart's symphonies in our January 
issue, spoke at some length about this 
score. He proclaimed it the most “daring, 
romantic and passionate of Mozart's early 
symphonies.” And he further pointed 
out that it presaged the dark mood and 
supernatural quality later so signally 
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marked in Don Giovanni and the great 
G minor Symphony, K. 550. Mr. Broder, 
reviewing the earlier set, stated that it is 
interesting to note in this symphony ele- 
ments that were to become essential traits 
of Mozart's mature style. Here, for ex- 
ample, and perhaps for the first time in a 
symphony, the wind instruments are used 
to intensify the emotional implications 
of the music. The interested reader is 
referred to Dr. Nettl’s article, which of- 
fers far more than the notes included 
with the set. 

This was the first of Mozart's sym- 
phonies in the minor mode and one sus- 
pects that it was occasioned by the sud- 
den release of a repression. Perhaps the 
repression he felt under the dictatorship 
of the Archbishop of Salzburg. There is 
unquestionable dark despair in the slow 
movement, although ‘its full extent is by 
no means conveyed in this performance. 
Too, the defiance of the last movement is 
hardly done justice to by the conductor’s 
propulsive and nervously .paced treatment 
of the music. However, the work is 
given a forthright and dramatic reading 
which substantiates its vitality. Perhaps 
a third effort at recording this music will 
prove more successful. It would be 
gratifying if Victor should give us a rec- 
ording of Stiedry’s recent performance 
with the New Friends of Music Orchestra. 

With the previous set Columbia gave 
away a miniature score, a procedure 
which was not pursued beyond that set. 
It is a pity that the sponsors were not 
able to include the score with this album. 
By omitting all repeats, Barbirolli get this 
symphony onto four record faces instead 
of the six used by Wallenstein; each move- 
ment here occupies a single side. The sur- 
faces of our review set were unusually 
scratchy for Columbia. — P. H.R. 


PAGANINI (arr. Stock): Moto Perpetuo; 
and IPPOLITOW-IVANOW:  Pro- 
cession of the Sardar from Caucasian 
Sketches; played by the Chicago Sym- 
phony Orchestra, direction of Frederick 
Stock. Columbia 11738-D, price $1.00. 

A This is one of Stock’s best Columbia 

recordings. The familiar Procession of 

the Sardar is played with dignity and ef- 
fect, and excellently reproduced. On the 
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other hand, his arrangement of the Pa- 
ganini piece remains no more than a work- 
out for the string section of the orchestra, 
which incidentally plays with fine pre- 
cision. The Toscanini version is far more 
exciting and one feels there a more cogent 
confirmation of the composer's virtuoso ef- 
forts. — P.G. 


SCHUMAN: American Festival Overture; 
played by the National Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Hans Kindler. 
Victor disc 18511, price $1.00. 

A Had this been released a few 

weeks ago instead of at the present time, 

I would have referred to William Schuman 

as a rising young American composer. 

Since the broadcast of his Fourth Sym- 

phony, which it was my great pleasure 

and delight to hear, I can no longer refer 
to him thus. He has definitely arrived. In 
the Fourth Symphony his style is no longer 
tentative. It is a work of great power, 
elemental grandeur, and inevitability of 
structural and emotional content. I know 
of no American symphony that is its peer. 

Victor should record it 
The American Festival Overture (called 

merely Festival Overture on the labels) 

was completed during the summer of 1939 

and was first performed by the Boston 

Symphony Orchestra the following autumn. 

It has since made the rounds of the Amer- 

rican symphony orchestras and has been 

widely acclaimed, with much justification, 
as it is a piece that holds one’s attention 
throughout and is definitely and conscious- 
ly extrovert music (as may be inferred 
from its title). It is based on a motto- 
theme of three notes, F-D-F, which, as 
stated in a note appended to the score, 
is a “call to play” of boyhood days. To 
quote further: “In New York City it is 
yelled on the syllables Wee-auk-ee to get 
the gang together for a game or festive 
occasion of some sort. This very naturally 
suggested itself for a piece of music being 
composed for a very festive occasion. From 
this it should not be inferred that the 

Overture is program music. In fact, the 

idea for the music came to mind before 

the origin of the theme was recalled.” 
The Overture is brilliantly scored, and 

moreover provides a capital object lesson 

in sonority. Of the 359 bars in the com- 
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position, only the last five are scored for 
the full complement of instruments. Yet 
so judiciously are the forces deployed that 
one receives an “all-out” impression from 
beginning to end. To paraphrase the 
adage: “Sweet are the uses of economy”. 
This feature of the composition naturally 
favors clarity of recording, but the liber- 
ties that Mr. Kindler takes with the com- 
poser’s tempos may prove disconcerting 
to one familiar with the score. —H. G. 


SIBELIUS: Symphony No. 1 in E minor, 
Op. 39; played by the Philadelphia 
Symphony Orchestra, direction of Eu- 
gene Ormandy. Victor set M or DM- 
881, four discs, price $4.50. 

A in the fall of 1935 Victor recorded a 

performance of this work by Ormandy and 

the Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra. The 
microphone technique employed in that 
recording represented an advance over that 
used in the early Kajanus recording, but 
the technique employed in the present set 
is a long way ahead of either. There is 
no question that the previous Ormandy 
recording still sounds good, but this one 
has many advantages over it. Among these 
can be cited a cleaner and clearer bass 
line, a wider range of tone qualities and 

a more equitable adjustment of dynamics. 

Further the playing of the Philadelphia 

Orchestra is far ahead of that of the Min- 

neapolis Symphony; the two orchestras are 

not in the same class. 

How some writers arrived at the con- 
clusion that Kajanus’ interpretation of this 
symphony, which is limited to a two- 
dimensional dynamic range, is better than 
Ormandy’s earlier performance, I've never 
been able to understand. Modesty and un- 
pretentiousness are not qualities that be- 
long to this early symphony of Sibelius. 
The whole work is conceived on a grand 
scale. In his earlier performance Ormandy 
was perhaps over-concerned with the hero- 
ic qualities of the music, yet in marking, 
‘or exampic, the drama in energy of the 
first movement his interpretation supplied 
more vitality than Kajanus’. Sibelius was 
not far removed from Tchaikovsky in this 
work and this is something that a conduc- 
ior cannot very well conceal. It is a mis- 
take, however, as Sibelius’ pupil and friend 
de Toerne says, to perform this symphony 
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as though it were Tcha kovsky. Although 
the affinity to the atmosphere evoked by 
Tchaikovsky is unmistakable here, “a care- 
ful and unprejudiced study of the score,” 
de Toerne contends, “will show that it 
continues the line of Beethoven.” Philip 
Hale in his excellent program notes, it 
would seem to me, comes nearer to the 
heart of the matter. He says “this sym- 
phony was the work of one musically 
young”, and as a first symphonic effusion 
it is to say the least a fantastical expression 
although not a displeasing one. (This does 
not suggest a continuation of the Beetho- 
ven line.) It this first symphony did not 
escape the influence of Tchaikovsky, the 
voice of Sibelius nevertheless “speaks in 
no uncertain tones: a virile voice that has 
new things to say; is not ashamed of 
screaming outbursts; not a whining egcist, 
not a despairing pessimist; a strong scul 
not disturbed by the sensuous charm of 
woman.” Ormandy substantiates the mas- 
culinity of the music far better than Ka- 
janus did, to my way of thinking. But 
Kajanus was not accorded so magnificent 
a recording, and one has only at best a 
veiled idea of what he did with the work 
in a concert hall. For this reason, the 
two sets can hardly be compared. 

Ormandy’s conception of the symphony 
seems to be more rounded now than it 
was in 1935. His interpretation pursues 
the broad symphonic outlook, which is as- 
suredly valid in music of this sort. There 
are others who play this work with more 
propulsive drive than Ormandy, others 
who establish more singing vitality in its 
music and even more subtlety of line and 
shade, but Kajanus, judged solely from his 
recording, was not one of these. 

One definite advantage, of this record- 
ing over Ormandy’s previous one is that 
the work is contained on four discs in- 
stead of five. To those who appreciate 
magnificently recorded versions of a 
popular symphony, this set is bound to 
appeal. No one today has to tell the 
musical listener what is in store for him 
when he buys a modern recording of the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. —P. H. R. 


STRAUSS, RICHARD: Am Strande von 
Sorrent (From the Shores of Sorrento) 
(Third Section of the Symphonic Fanta- 
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sia Aus Italien); played by the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, conducted by Fred- 
erick Stock. Victor disc 18535, $1.00. 


A In the spring of 1886 the twenty-two 
year old Richard Strauss visited Italy. Until 
then he had written much music in the 
abstract manner of Schumann and Brahms, 
in which a poetic undercurrent occasion- 
ally peeps out. The warm sunshine of 
the south evidently effected a deep psycho- 
logical change in the young man, for in 
ius Italien we see for the first time a dis- 
stict breaking away from the old forms and 
style. The work, surcharged with emotion 
from beginning to end, marks a turning 
point in Strauss’ career. From here on 
Strauss espoused the cause of program 
music and eventually brought it to its 
ipogee. 

Although a transition piece, there is 
nothing tentative about it. It is the work 
of an assured master. Only in the last 
movement does Strauss’ inspiration flag. 
Why the entire work was not issued at 
this time only the powers that be can tell 
us. Nevertheless we are glad to have this 
movement, perhaps the most attractive of 
the four. Harp arpeggios, violin trills, 
woodwind purlings set the mood. Eventu- 
ally the main subject emerges, a far-flung, 
expressive melody taken by the violins. 
Other subjects appear, and logically wend 
their course. The movement ends in a 
state of reflectiveness. 

From the Shores of Sorrento stands well 
enough on its own feet, but it is to be 
hoped that eventually the other movements 
will be issued. The first section, On the 
Campagna, is quite on a par with the 
present one, with the second, Among the 
Ruins of Rome, not far behind. The com- 
plete work, as well as the tone-poem Mac- 
beth, was once recorded by the German 
Parlophone Company. Both of these com- 
positions would make worthy additions to 
the domestic catalogues. 

Dr. Stock’s reading of the score evinces 
a fondness for it, and the orchestra sounds 
remarkably well. Nevertheless I have the 
feeling that the music was hurried in order 
that it might be engraved in two sides, 
Strauss’ metronome mark being consider- 
ably slower than Dr. Stock’s tempo. 

—H. G. 
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STRAUSS: Death and Transfiguration. spo , ) 
Opus 24; played by the All American A / ‘ctor Reco d fbi 
Orchestra, conducted by Leopold Sto 
kowski. Columbia set M or MM-492, 
three discs, price $3.50. 


A Strauss’s Lisztian symphonic effusion 
on sickness and death is in need of a 
modern recording, but this version does 
not fill the bill Why Mr. Stokowski 
chose to allow this set to ke brought for- 
ward when Victor still retains in its ca- 
talogue the superior version he made 
with the Philadelphia Orchestra is a mys 
tery to this writer. Surely few record 
buyers would wish to accept this dis 
torted orchestral reproduction in place of 
the other, even though that other dates 
back to 1934. The opening pages here 
are not communicated with the quietude 
and beauty of tone which prevail in the 
Philadelphia version; the woodwinds soar 
( with strident tone and the agitated 
motive conveyed in the strings is strange- 
ly muffled. Nor are things improved in 


e ‘struggle with death” later on where 











the orchestra plays rortissimo There is 
re than a suggestion that the recording 
was made in a studio that was acoustically 
deadened; twiti chords are completely non- 
resonant. 
lt may be that Mr. Stokowski has dif- age Ra ae re ee i 
d . Victer Records bring you an album 
rerent ideas about this work Maybe he unusual interest at this time the Sibel 
now thinks chat the so-called “fever phan- Symphony No. 1, in E Minor. 
toms" of the opening section should be Here is an album vou will treasure wi . 
punctuated with shriller sounds than the special fceling for the beauty of, 
| d | tbe he TUS 14 mong the most glorious Si 
composer has indicated, and maybe he “plata? (i 
| \ ‘ yy a ellus Nas cver written .. tor its supe C 
feels that the so-callec visions of the rchestral performance under Eugi i 
struggle with life” should be hazy and Ormandy and for its tone-perfe 
dampened. The best playing is to be recording, warmly praised by Orman sig 
ye himself ' 
found in the later pages of the tone-poem, — o 
ing! : hear \ | i ‘h off 
but even there there is not the clarity of Fo hear—and own—this superb alba] () 
; “ol is worth a special trip to your Viet 
instrumentation to be noted in his earlier Raced Acukocral 
set. As segeds suttaces, side 5 was con- AIbum M-881*, 8 sides. concen $44 
sistently scratchy, a disturbing element in 
music of transfiguration, and there were wattle. | ~~ 
other distracting spots noticeable  else- 
where. The higher level of needle track- Prices shown are list prices exctusive of excise 
ing in the Philadelphia version is at least 
consistent throughout that recording. 
— P.G. THE WORLD'S (ATES 
VIVALDI: Concerto Grosso in D minor, ql 
Op. 3, No. 11 (orcnestrated by Alex- VICTOR » 


ander Siloti); and GRIEG: The Last 
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Spring; played by the Boston Symphony 
Orchestra, conducted by Serge Kous- 
sevitzky. Victor Set M or DM-886, 
price 52.50. 


A It is cause for great rejoicing that Vic- 
tor still has in its files further recordings 
ty the Boston organization, and particular- 
ly so when the company brings forth such 
a treasure as the present composition. We 
do not usually associate the name of Kous- 
sevitzky with pre-Haydn music, but this 
set only confirms the splendid impression 
made by his setting forth of the C. P. E. 
Bach concerto, which was issued on discs a 
couple of years ago (set M-559). Like the 
latter, this set makes one feel like jumping 
for joy. This is the only way to describe 


it! 

An earlier recording by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra was unsatisfactory in almost 
every way — exaggerated tempos and 
nuances, awkward ‘tading” of the music 
between sides (three breaks, where none 
is, of course, completely eclipsed by the 
new set. Each of the three movements oc- 
cupies a side. 

Antonio Vivaldi, a contemporary of 
Bach, is known to the general musical 
public by his concertos, but he was an 
operatic composer as well, having to his 
credit more than thirty works in that cat- 
egory. Johann Sebastian Bach thought so 
highly of Vivaldi’s concertos that he tran- 
scribed several of them for clavier and for 
organ to suit his own purposes. 


This work was for a long time thought 
to ke an original organ work by Sebastian's 
son, Wilhelm Friedemann Bach, and the 
beautiful Largo has been widely published 
in various arrangements under his name. 
But in the year 1911 the authorship was 
proved beyond a doubt to be that of 
Johann Sebastian, who transcribed for the 
organ this concerto of Vivaldi. It is for 
this reason that it does not appear in any 
of the so-called “complete” editions of 
Bach's organ works. 

In its original form the concerto is one 
of a set of twelve entitled L’Estro Arm- 
onico. It is recorded here in an arrange- 
ment by the versatile musician, Alexander 
Siloti, who has added wood-winds and 
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organ to Vivaldi’s original score for strings 
with consummate artistry. Great music, 
superbly set forth! 


The Grieg piece is the second of Two 
Elegiac Melodies which the composer tran- 
scribed for string orchestra from two of 
his songs. The song from which this is 
taken is entitled Varen (Springtide). The 
long melodic line (unusual for Grieg) is 
splendidly sustained by Koussevitzky. It 
is superior in every way to previous re- 
cordings by Mitropoulos, Jaernefelt, Goo- 
ssens and Mengelberg. 


The playing of the orchestra and the re- 
cording in both of these numbers are be- 
yond reproach. This is a set to cherish. 


—H. G. 


WAGNER: Die Meistersinger (excerpts); 
played by the Pittsburgh Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Fritz Reiner. Col- 
umbia Set X or MX-218, two discs, 
price $2.50. 


A The selections from Wagner's comic 
opera that have been chosen by Mr. Reiner 
for inclusion in this album are all from 
Act Ill: the Prelude, the Dance of the Ap- 
prentices and the Procession of the Master- 
singers (incorrectly called “Meistersingers” 
on the label). 


I have always had the greatest admir- 
ation for Mr. Reiner as a Wagnerian con- 
ductor. His interpretation of the scores 
probe their heights and depths as no others 
have done since Toscanini, and he sets 
them forth with conviction. 


These records would have been welcom- 
ed as a valuable addition to the catalogue, 
had not an unfortunate blemish marred 
the first record side. The effect is purely 
physical, and perhaps can be corrected in 
later pressings. It consists of a badly 
centered matrix, which causes the pitch to 
waver with each revolution of the turn- 
table. It this defect can be corrected, we 
will have by far the best recording of the 
Prelude to Act Ill on discs. The other ex- 
cerpts have never seemed to me to be 


concert material at all — they are almost 
meaningless away from their context. 
—H. G. 














Chamber Music 





BACH: Sonata No. 3 in E major (for 
violin and cembalo); played by Yehudi 
and Hephzibah Menuhin. Victor set M 
or DM-887, two discs, price $2.50. 


A The purist contends that Bach's six 
sonatas for violin and cembalo must be 
played on the violin and harpsichord for 
perfect coordination of timbres. It would be 
silly to admonish violinists to avoid per- 
formance of these works unless they had 
the assistance of a harpsichordist. What the 
purist seems unable to comprehend is that 
many people do not like the harpsichord 
as an instrument. But since Bach wrote 
these works with the harpsichord in mind 
it seems to me that one of the major rec- 
ord companies might make some effort to 
record the whole series in the original ver- 
sions. The Gamut recordings are stylistic- 
ally creditable, but the tone of the violinist 
is not ingratiating. 

One of the phonographic treasures of 
the past decade was a recording of this 
sonata which the late Harold Samuel made 
with that accomplished violinist Isolde 
Menges. It has long been one of the most 
cherished sets of its kind in our collection. 
But this set, made in England, can no 
longer be easily obtained, and the present 
one by the two Menuhins will serve as a 
satisfactory substitute. The young artists are 
on the whole in good form, and the rec- 


ording — of course — is decidedly better. 
This sonata and the one in B minor 
rank as the finest of the set. It boasts two 


beautiful slow movements, and at least 
one arresting quicker section. The open- 
ing Adagio owns an unusually rich key- 
board part, while the violin has long can- 
tilena lines. Yehudi plays this movement 
with taste although his tone is rather thin 
and dry. It is his sister who is the more 
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effective here. The second movement is 
an Allegro, fugal in character, to which 
Menges and Samuel brought more lilt than 
the Menuhins do. In the succeeding 
Adagio ma non tanto, which remains for 
me one of the most beautiful and moving 
movements to be found in all six sona- 
tas, the Menuhins are heard at their best. 
Yehudi’s tone is not only warmer but 
more sonorous, yet again it is his sister's 
artistry which proves more exceptional. 
In the more conventional final Allegro 
both artists are in fine form and here they 
fully convey the music’s lilt. 

The recording is satisfactory in every 


way. — P. H. R. 


BEETHOVEN: Sonata in A major, Opus 
47 (Kreutzer); played by Adolf Busch 
(violin) and Rudolf Serkin (piano). 
Columbia set M or MM-496. four discs, 
price $4.50. 


A Despite the fact that this is one of 
the most satisfying versions of this so- 
nata offered on records, the playing of 
the two artists is by no means always on 
the same level. Perhaps the ideal team 
will never be brought together for a per- 
formance of this work; at any rate it 
hasn't in the eight or more recordings 
that have been made. A _ previous Co- 
lumbia issue by Hubermann and Fried- 
man, now re-pressed on some rough-sur- 
faced Decca discs, commanded a great 
deal of respect in its day. It still remains 
among the best things that Hubermann 
accomplished for the phonograph. A more 
recent rendition by Yehudi Menuhin and 
his sister Hephzibah exhibits more strik- 
ing talents on the distaff side of the fa- 
mily. Personally, 1 have found the Gold- 
berg-Kraus version the most persuasive 
all-around performance, despite the fact 
that it does not possess the degree of 
passionate intensity and vigor to be found 
in the present rendition. Its best qua- 
lities lie for me in the taste and splendid 
musicianship of the players. 

But splendid musicianship is also ap- 
parent in this performance. The part- 
nership of Busch and his son-in-law Ser- 
kin has brought many worthy contribu- 
tions to the phonograph. And here we 
have further evidence of their admirable 
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artistry, their appreciation of the desir- 
ability of collective effort rather than in- 
dividual virtuosity, and their compati- 
bility as regards style and taste. Serkin 
brings a fine manly strength to his play- 
ing, and tonal precision and polish. Busch, 
although performing with discernment 
and artistic insight, is by no means as 
proficient technically as his partner. In 
rapid passages in both the first and sec- 
ond movements his tone is frequently 
lacking in smoothness and precision. The 
ingratiating quality of tone which we find 
in Goldberg's playing of the second 
movement is missing here. Busch and 
Serkin are most successful in the taran- 
tella-like finale; indeed, theirs is the most 
satisfying rendition of this movement on 
records. Since it is irrefutable that fine 
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musical intelligence is to be marked in 
this team’s conception and performance 
of this work, and the recording is notably 
realistic and excellently balanced, there is 
just reason to place this version in the 


-—P. H. R. 
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CAMPOS: Puerto Rican Danzas; 
by Jesus Maria Sanroma, pianist. Victor 
Set M-849, price 53.50 


played 


A We are indebted to Professor Augusto 
A. Rodriguez of the University of Puerto 
Rico, the annotator for this album 
the Puerto Rican danza 


for m- 


tormation about 


and the composer whose pieces are pre- 
sented by Mr. Sanroma. He states tnat the 
real Puerto Rican danza is a pepular ex- 


which entered its embryonic 
stage about half way through the 19th 
century and reached full bloom toward the 
turn of the present century. It reached its 
summit under the influence of Juan Morel 
Campos (1857-1896), who was the authen- 
tic expression of the period and the society 
lived. “Bitten by the mal 
Morel Campos nonchalantly ex- 
pressed his innermost sentiments, his 
griefs, his enjoyments, his humor and _ his 
impossible love in the typical musical form 
called danza puertorriquena. With the ex- 
ception of Laura y Georgina, all the 
danzas played by Sanroma in this album 
are true expressions in the art form of 
the region of a being intensely agitated by 
passion and love.” Professor Rodriguez 
then cites the titles of some of the pieces 
(such as Wicked Love, Sublime Soul, Vain 
Desire, Torment, Don’t Touch Me) as if 
to prove his point. 

But when we start the needle in the 
grooves of these records, what do we find? 


pression 


in which he 
‘Zé cle, 
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Eight pieces all cut from the same cloth, 
simple and rather sweet and innocuous, 
and not in the least suggesting that their 
author was “a being intensely agitated by 
passion and love.” This album is a mildly 
interesting novelty, but hardly one to live 
with. That these pieces may have been 
popular in Puerto Rico at one time I do 
not doubt, but they have not the strength 
to survive even as museum pieces. Played 
‘n succession they tend toward monotony. 
| feel sure that Mr. Sanroma has done 
everything possible for them, and the piano 


—H. G. 


tone is quite satisfactory. 
DEBUSSY: Etudes Nos. 1 and 7; played 
by Jakob Gimpel, pianist. Columbia 


10-inch disc 17305-D, price 75c. 


A During the latter part of 1915 De- 
bussy, realizing that the literature of piano 
studies in the contemporary idiom was 
practically nil, endeavored to fill the needs 
of pianists by composing twelve etudes, 
each of which deals with some particular 
difficulty. He dedicated the set to the 
memory of Chopin, whose etudes they re- 
semble in that they are far more than 
mere finger exercises. Indeed, some of the 
etudes are miniature tone-poems. Others, 
it is true, offer little musical interest. But 
on the whole they are well worth survival. 


Only one of these etudes appears in the 
domestic catalogues, namely No. 11, which 
was played by Horowitz for Victor. The 
old Brunswick set of six, played by Jacque- 
line Blancard, has been out of print for 
many years. Those chosen for this record 
are entitled: Pour les cing doigts (d’apres 
Czerny) and Pour les degrés 
chromatiques. The former, as may be 
surmised, is a humorous gibe at the Ecole 
de Vélocité. It is good to have these, even 
if they are not among the more interest- 
ing of the etudes. Gimpel plays them with 
understanding and with impeccable tech- 
nique, and the recording is all that can 
be desired. —H. G. 


Monsieur 


FALLA (arr. Luboshutz): Ritual Dance; 
SHOSTAKOVICH (arr. Luboshutz): 
Polka; played by Pierre Luboshutz and 
Genia Nemenoff (piano duo). Victor 
10-inch disc 2214, price 75c. 

Love 
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A Shostakovich’s —_ tongue-in-the-cheek 
Polka from his ballet The Age of Gold 
pays tribute to the younger composer's 
admiration of Prokofieff. Luboshutz has 
adroitly arranged it for two pianos, but 
like the orchestral version that Juit:s E'ir- 
lich made better ‘Columbia disc 1/1!26- 
D). And despite the ingenuity of the 
pianist’s arrangement of the Ritual Fire 
Dance from Falla’s El Amor Brujo and 
the energetic playing of his wife and him- 
self, their performance does not quite mea- 
sure up to Rubenstein’s on Victor disc 
1596. | However, the present artists fare 
better where recording is concerned. 


P.G 





PEROTIN: Trio—Organum Triplex; AN- 
ONYMUOS (15th Century): Le Moulin 
de Paris; CAURROY: 
"Une Jeune Fillette’ 
(Louis): Chaconne; 


Fantaisie sur lair 
and COUPERIN 
played by Joseph 
Bonnet, organist. Victor disc 18413, 
price $1.00. 


A A few months ago an album of organ 
music played by Joseph Bonnet was is- 
sued, the artistic value of which was al- 
most nil. In pleasant contrast, we have 
here a single disc which is a miniature his- 
torical recital in itself, the musical con- 
tents of which rank very high. Let no one 
be apprehensive of that word “historical” 
Although the first three selections may 
sound strange to many, they are genuine 
inspirations and grow upon one with re- 
peated hearings. 
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Pérotin (1183-1236) was the successor 
to Léonin at the cathedral in Paris later 
known as Notre Dame. The freeing of the 
polyphony of the independent parts of the 
medieval organum can be traced largely 
to these composers, both of whom are 
great figures of musical history. The piece 
recorded is characteristic of the Notre 
Dame school, and consists of a cantus 
firmus in sustained notes, above which two 
florid parts soar. Students of medieval 
music will notice that the unnamed tran- 
scriber of the piece (Alleluia posui adju- 
torium) as played here has reproduced the 
rhythm incorrectly. The correct rhythmi- 
cal interpretation will be found in the 
transcription published by Yvonne Rok- 
seth. 

The anonymous piece is based on a 
Gregorian Alleluia, and dates from the 
[Sth century. Like the Pérotin, it is in 
three parts, but here only the upper voice 
is florid. 

Francois-Eustache du Caurroy (1549- 
1609) was at one time superintendent of 
the King’s music, and his compositions 
(mostly for the church) were highly es- 
tecmed by his contemporaries. That his 
contrapuntal skill was great is attested to 
by the piece recorded here. 

Louis Couperin (1626-1661) was the 
uncle of Francois (“Le Grand”) and, like 
him, was better known for his composi- 
tions for harpsichord, although his church 
works show him to be a composer of con 
siderable attainments. His little chaconne 
is a gem of pure inspiration. 


‘li 





As far as can be ascertained, Caurroy 
and Louis Couperin appear for the first 
time on discs in this record. Yves Tinayre 
made some records of Pérotin’s music for 
“Lumen” some years ago, but I believe that 
the piece on this disc is the only one avail- 
able at the present time. 


Bonnet employs registrations that are al- 
ways in keeping with the music, and his 
performance is impeccable. Four little 
masterpieces at 25 cents apiece — a real 
bargain. Thank you, Mr. Bonnet! 

—H. G. 





ADAM: Variations Mozart Theme, 


on a 


Ah! Vous dirai-je Maman (Ab! 1 shall 


tell you, Mother) and DONIZETTI: 
Die Zigeunerin (The Gypsy Girl); sung 
by Miliza Korjus (Soprano). Victor disc 
No. 13826, price $1.00. 


A In our February issue, Philip Miller 
said, in reviewing Victor's set of coloratura 
arias (M-817) sung by Miliza Korjus, “Still 
one of the best [Korjus records] I ever 
heard is the set of variations on Ah! vous 
dirai-je Maman which Adolphe Adam ar- 
ranged from a little piano work of Mozart. 
There is no musical substance in it, to be 
sure, but there is enough good singing to 
make the music welcome.” As if in answer 
to Mr. Miller's suggestion, Victor now 1s- 
sues this recording. Miss Korjus’ voice is 
fluent and lively, and it usually sounds 
sweet, but there is an impression of super- 
ficiality and lack of human warmth which 
in the long run makes her work uninterest- 
ing to this writer. 

In the Donizetti piece, originally writ- 
ten with a piano accompaniment, which 
is here well orchestrated, a male chorus 
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sings with Miss Korjus. The song makes 
a splendid show piece, which is well sung, 
to be sure, but which just misses being 
stunning because of the singer's essential 
lack of incisive drive. The music is very 
enjoyable and expert in its portrayal of 
the carefree, happy gypsy. These record- 
ings are not in their original languages of 
French and Italian respectively, but are in 
German. This doesn’t matter, however, for 
the diction is not too clear. —A. W. 


GASTALDON: Masica Proibita (Forbid- 
den Music) and COTTRAU: Addio a 
Napoli (Farewell to Naples); sung in 
Italian by Enrico Caruso (tenor). Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc 2212, price 75c. 


A Here are two more “electrified” releases 
of recordings by the greatest singer of our 
time In these records a modern orchestra 
is added to cover up the weak accompani- 
ments in the original versions, the voice 
being left unchanged, but the most in- 
teresting thing about them is the rich- 
ness of the voice even in association with 
a “high fidelity” orchestra. Unfortunately, 
both selections are trivial, but it is a de- 
light to hear with what mastery Caruso 
addressed himself to his tasks, and to note 
how genius can breathe life and charm 
into even so slight music as this. If you 
have the old records you don’t need this 
one, for the voice is the same, and the 
accompaniment is not improved in quality 
by the better investiture, although the sur- 
face of this record is probably smoother. 
It is good to be reminded occasionally of 
the heights singing can reach, and, as al- 
ways after a Caruso record, this reviewer 
mentally drops a flower on the singer's 
grave. —A. W. 


LVOFF: Repentence; sung by the Siberian 
Singers (unaccompanied), and ANONY- 
MOUS: Prayer; sung by the Siberian 
Singers, Mitchel Greben, soloist (with 
piano accompaniment). Victor 10-inch 
disc 4574, price 75c. 


A There is dignity and strength in the 
Prayer. It is well sung by a richly en- 
dowed basso and the chorus. Repentence 
is one of those impressive Russian songs 
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the meaning of which one seems to under- 
stand even though one does not actually 
know the words. The Siberian Singers 
are not the virtuoso type of Russian 
chorus; their artistry is nearer to the peo- 
ple. less sought-after and more artless. 
The recording does them justice. — P.G. 


MASSENET: Manon — Obeissons quand 
leur voix appelle, and GOUNOD: 
Romeo and Juliet — Je veux vivre 
dans ce reve; sung by Bidu Sayao (so- 
prano) with orchestra conducted by 
Erich Leinsdorf. Columbia 10-inch disc 
No. 17301-D, price 75c. 


A Miss Sayao recreates vividly two women 
from opera who represent the extremes of 
womanly charm — Juliet and Manon. 
Manon, lovely, inconstant, and fatal, com- 
pels men’s hearts nevertheless, and Juliet 
is in some measure every man’s dream. 
The Juliet of this record, however, singing 
her joy on.entering the ball room at a 
masquerade in her honor, is still the little 
girl, although she is on the eve of her 
womanhood, for she is about to meet 
Romeo for the first time. Manon is cynic- 
al, poised and dangerous, singing this 
sparkling gavotte in the exhilarating en- 
vironment of a Parisian promenade. Miss 
Sayao is aided by fine accompaniment and 
good recording. The record has a min- 
imum of scratch. —A. W. 


MOZART: Mass in C Minor — Agnus 
Dei, performed by the Montreal Fes- 
tivals Orchestra, Wilfred Pelletier, con- 
ductor, with the choir Les Disciples de 
Massenet, C. Goulet, director. Soloist: 
Marcelle Denya. Victor disc No. 18512, 
price $1.00. 


A Here is a well performed selection 
from the mass which Mozart left un- 
finished, but not for a tragic reason. He 
just didn’t get around to completing it. 
In fact, Mozart never wrote an Agnus Dei 
for it, but in 1901 the music of the Kyrie 
was taken, and the words of the Agnus 
Dei were put to it, a practice for which 
precedent existed in the case of the Re- 
guiem. This is wonderful music in which 
the orchestra and the chorus blend in a 
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will bring out the high frequencies ob- 
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Read and Harding, 120 Greenwich St., 
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myriad of colors, and in which living 
variety within closely knit structure stamps 
the mastery of the composer. The orches- 
tra and choir are both excellent and the 
soloist is adequate. This record merits the 
attention of all music lovers. —A. W. 


NEGRO SPIRITUALS: I Couldn't Hear 
Nobody Pray, and Were You There? 
(disc 2208); Nobody Knows De Trouble 
I've Seen, and In Dat Great Gittin’- 
Up Mornin’ (disc 2209); Rise Up, 
Shepherd, An’ Foller, and Ole-Time Re- 
ligion (disc 2210); Steal Away To 
Jesus, and Go Tell It On De Mountain 
(disc 2211); sung by Dorothy Maynor 
(soprano) with Unaccompanied Male 
Choir. Victor 10-inch set M-879, price 
$3.50. 


A In presenting these spirituals with a 
male chorus rather than the conventional 
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accompaniment of a piano, Miss Maynor 
has achieved not only an_ authentic 
flavor but a more natural appeal. She 
might be singing at a revival meeting or 
kind of Negro religious 
the mood creates is 
and simple 


other 
gathering, for 


some 
se 
as it is sincere and 
Perhaps some of us have our 
more of the 
expressively 
but 
could hardly deter us from enjoying and 


as artless 
expressive 
versions of 


tavorite one or 


hymns (several have teen 


rendered on records before), this 
appreciating the singing of this gifted 
soprano. There are, for example, se- 
versions of Were You There?, 
the recordings of Marian 
Roland Hayes must be 
iditions of this deeply 
And then there was that 
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Creole Edna 
writer have 
Miss Thomas 


knew how to sing the familiar songs of 


which others along with the 


] 


cherished tor many years 


her native South Nobody Knows De 
Trouhle Ive Seen (a hymn of tribulation) 
and Steal Away to Jesus (a hymn of 
deliverance), as well as Ole-Time Religion 
have been previously recorded. But the 
majority of the selections are new to rec- 


be congratu- 


and the variety of her 


ords, and Miss Maynor is to 


lated on the choice 


material Besides those I have named, 
the two Christmas hymns Rise Up, 
Shepherd, an’ Foller and Go Tell It On 
De Moxntain are most impressive; 
particularly effective is the octave treat- 
ment in the former. It is not hard to 


understand why Miss Maynor should say 
she “cared more about this than any other 
for here she 


gives lasting expression to the emotions 


singing she has ever done 


and faith of her own people. 


Negro are actually hymns, 
and each has its very definite purpose and 


in this 


spirituals 


function. Thus the first selection 
set is a hymn of religious experience, and 
the second a hymn of mourning... Victor 
has wisely labelled each spiritual on the 
record, so that the intended mood is sug- 
gested to the listener before hearing the 
recording. The recording has been excel- 
lently contrived, but not all the record sur- 


faces are free from scratch; there were 





cne or two bad spots toward the end of 





-P. H.R. 
NICOLAU: Good Friday Music in a Cat 


dlonian Church, sung by the Augustana 
Choir, conducted by Henry Veld, with 
Margarete Ford, contralto soloist. Vic- 
tor 10-inch disc 2206, price 75c. 


records in the review set. 


A This is a cut version of Kurt Schindler's 
arrangement of Divendres Sant by Anto- 
nio Nicolau, Catalonian composer, who 
was born in 1858 and died in 1933. The 
soloist sings an English translation of the 
original Catalonian; the chorus sings in 
Latin, as in the original. {¢ was recorded 
ence before, several years ago in England, 
and issued in this country by Columbia, 
but it disappeared 
about two years ago. 


from the catalogue 
Owners of that re- 
cord will find it more satisfactory than the 
present one in interpretation and in per- 
formance both by the choir and by the 
soloist. Only in point of recording does 


the new record surpass it. 


Nicolau writes with distinction, if with 
no great originality, as this record, and 
those compositions recorded many years 
ago by the Orfeo Catala of Barcelona, 
plainly show. Those who would like « re- 
presentation of this composer in their col- 
lection must perforce buy this record, in 
spite of the cuts and the too-great speed 
at which it is sung, as there is no other 
work of Nicolau available. The 
acquits herself very satisfactorily. 


—H. G. 


soloist 


NIN: El Jileuerito con Pico de Oro (The 
Little Bird with Golden Beak) (arranged 
from Blas de Laserna), and Aria de Acis 
y Galatea (Aria of Acis and Galatea) 
(arranged from Antonio Literes); sung 
by Lucrezia Bori (soprano) with George 
Copeland, pianist. Victor 10-inch disc 
No. 2201, price 75c. 


NIN: El Vito (Andalousie), and Villancico 
Vasco (Noel Basque) (based on a folk 
song); sung by Igor Gorin (baritone) 
with Adolph Baller, pianist. Victor 10- 
inch disc No. 2213, price 75c. 


A The distinguished composer, pianist 
and musicologist, Joaquin Nin, was born 


Tite imer Vusi 


Lover 











in Havana in 1883. He studied in Paris 
with Moszkowski and d’Indy and found 
his special interest in old keyboard music 
and modern Spanish music. He toured ex- 
tensively in Europe and South America. 
His original songs and his arrangements 
of Spanish folk music display great taste 
and imagination. In addition to the re- 
cordings just issued, Victor has brought 
out disc No. 1984, with two other Nin 
arrangements performed by Bori and 
Copeland. The present release was probably 
made at the same time. There are also six 
arrangements of Spanish folk songs by 
Nin, which were recorded for French 
Odéon by Ninon Vallin and reissued by 
domestic Decca. All of this music is worth 
having. Too much praise cannot be given 
to Lucrezia Bori and George Copeland for 
their work. The singer is Spanish, and her 
deep understanding of the music, coupled 
with great technical skill and subtlety, 
yields memorable performances, even for 
those who, like the writer, do not know 
Spanish. Nor does it matter that Bori’s 
voice records somewhat shrill. Unfortun- 
ately the same praise cannot be given to 
Igor Gorin. His undoubted talents have 
not yet ripened beyond sentimentality and 
superficial drama. He makes for too much 
show and finds far too little feeling for 
the beautiful music allotted to him. 


—A. W. 


PUCCINI: La Boheme — Che géelida 
manina; and MEYERBEER: L’Africana 
— O paradiso; sung by Nino Martini 
with the Columbia Opera Orchestra, 
conducted by Howard Barlow. Co- 
lumbia disc 71343, price $1.00. 


A Martini hardly emerges in the most 
favorable light from this disc, and one 
wonders that he was willing to allow his 
rendition of Rodolfo’s Narrative to 
be issued. For here his intonation is often 
faulty and his tones are frequently con- 
stricted and forced. His best singing is 
to be found in Vasco’s famous air from 
L’ Africana, but even here he fails to com- 
plete the aria as auspiciously as he be- 
gins it. Howard Barlow provides the 
tenor with splendid orchestral back- 
grounds, and the recording is both son- 
orous and realistic. — P.G. 
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SONGS OF VIENNA — STOLTZ: Im 
Prater Blueh'n wieder die Baeume (The 
Tress Bloom In the Prater, and ARN- 
OLD: Da draussen in der Wachau (disc 
17302-D); STRAUSS-DOSTAL: Hew?’ 
macht die Welt Sonntag fuer mich (To- 
day the world seems like Sunday to me), 
and LEOPOLDI: Wien sterbende Maer- 
chenstadt (Vienna Fading City of 
Dreams) (disc 17303-D); BENATZKY: 
Ich muss wieder einmal in Grinzing 
sein (I must be in Grinzing again), and 
SIECZYNSKI: Wien, du Stadt meine 
Traeume (Vienna City of my Dreams) 
(disc 17304-D); sung by Lotte Lehmann 
(soprano) with Paul Ulanowsky, pianist. 
Columbia 10-inch set M-494, $2.75. 


A In Vienna before 1914 there were 
enough individuals who were irreverent, 
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insouciant, friendly and sentimental, to 
stamp the whole city with that character 
and to force the popular art into that 


mold. The taste in popular music was 
good, for the citizen of Vienna bore en- 
graved in his spirit a permanent standard 
— the music of Johann Strauss. After the 
war the Viennese seemed to be aware that 
the good old days were gone forever, for 
the carefree character in popular songs 
often received a bitter form, while the 
sentimental verged toward the sadly nos- 
talgic. During the same period the music 
lost its earlier purity and came under the 
influence of American popular music. 


Of Lotte Lehmann one can say nothing 
today to add to her stature or to change 
her high place in American musical life. 
These recordings are further evidence of 
the wide range of her understanding, her 
deep feeling and her sensitive musician- 
ship. The accompanist, Paul Ulanowsky, 
is correspondingly able. 


The writer played this set for a girl of 
old Vienna, his mother. Her smile broad- 
ened, her eyes by turns shone and were 
thoughtful. “Oh, it is nice,” she said. “Very 
nice. Only it is not the genuine Viennese 
dialect.” Well, it doesn’t matter if it isn’t. 
During a time a place of 
kindly, civilized living, and those who 


Vienna was 


tasted it can never forget it. Today we 
must hold on with all our might to the 
dream of civilization and culture. Artists 
like Lotte Lehmann help us to keep it. 
On the inside front cover of the album are 
Mme. Lehmann’s own program notes and 
a sketch she made entitled “Old Vienna, a 
memory sketch.” ~ —A. W. 


FAVORITE LOVE SONGS: I Love You 
Truly (Jacobs-Bond), and Loch Lomond 
(disc 27753): Drink To Me Only with 
Thine Eyes, (Cowles) 
(disc 27754); Love's Old Sweet Song 
(Molloy), and In the Gloaming (Harri- 


and Forgotten 


son) (disc 27755); The Sweetest Story 
Ever Told (Stults) and Believe Me If 
Those Endearing Young Charms (disc 
27756); sung by Frank Munn (tenor) 
with orchestra. Victor set P-110, $2.50. 
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A The popular radio tenor sings these old 
favorites in a commendably straightforward 
manner. P. & 





LATIN MELODIES: sung by Mabel 
Luce, mezzo-soprano, accompanied by 
G. Valencia and M. Bocanegra, guitar- 
ists. Musicrafe set 57, three 10-inch 
discs, price $2.75. 


A Miss Luce is a competent singer who 
quite apparently has a flair for Spanish 
songs. However, she lacks the subtlety and 
warmth of such artists as Carmen Miranda 
and Elvira Rios. — P.G. 


LATIN 


RHYTHMS, Vol. I; played by 
Las Tres Guitarras”. Musicraft set 56, 
three 10-inch discs, price $2.75. 


A “Las Tres Guitarras” is a trio of Ecua- 
dorian Indians, all of whom play the guitar. 
Two also sing and one alternates between 
the guitar and the rondador, an instrument 
that sounds much like to our ocarina. The 
selections here are folk tunes, mostly in 
dance rhythms, from Chile, Ecuador, Col- 
ombia and Argentina. The performances 
are typical of the people, in no way aim- 
ing at refinement or finesse. 

One or two of the pieces are particularly 
fascinating; thus the “Cueca” (Chilean Nat- 
ional dance) called Corazones Partidos has 
considerable verve and color, and the Ecua- 
dorian Pasillo Mz Perico is effective with 
its rondador part. On the whole the pieces 
seem repetitious and monotonous. All are 
well recorded. —P. G. 


READINGS IN LYRIC POETRY; by 
David Ross. Musicraft album No. 53, 
two 10-inch discs, price $2.00. 


A David Ross, an announcer on the Col- 
umbia Broadcasting System, has delighted 
radio audiences throughout the country 
with his own program The Golden Trea- 
sury of Song. Mr. Ross’s poetic readings 
are free from mannerism and distinguished 
by the sturdy manliness of his voice. His 
selections are chosen from Shakespeare, 
Herbert, Lovelace, Suckling, Sidney, Mar- 
lowe, Raleigh, Burns, Wordsworth, Keats 
and Shelley. The recording is satisfactory. 

—P. G. 
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THE SONGS YOU LOVE — Long, Long 
Ago (Bayly), and Sweet and Low 
(Barnby) (disc 36418); Love's Old 
Sweet Song (Molloy), and Old Folks At 
Home (Foster), and Home, Sweet Home 
(Bishop) (disc 36420); In the Gloaming 
(Harrison), and I Love You Truly (disc 
36421); sung by Lucy Monroe (soprano) 
with Victor Concert Ensemble, direction 
of Charles O'Connell. Victor set G-31, 
$3.50. 


Lucy Monroe has established a reputa- 
tion of having sung The Star-Spangled 
Banner at more National events than any 
other singer. Here, she turns her atten- 
tions to songs which are as timeless as 
they are widely loved. The title of the 
album conveys the brand of sentiment the 
songs contain, but it seems to us a better 
title could have been chosen. The spon- 
sors suggest that listening to Miss Monroe 
sing these songs, one is reminded of Sun- 
day evenings “at home” when all gathered 
around the piano and sang these same 
songs. Perhaps this may prove the case 
with some, yet it seems to us Miss Monroe 
lacks a certain intimacy in her projection 
of these familiar songs which generally 
exists “at home”. However, there is much 
to be said for the straightforward manner 
in which the lady projects these old fav- 
orites, after all there’s plenty of sentimen- 
tality in these words. But remembering 
Marian Anderson’s singing of My Old 
Kentucky Home, we cannot help wishing 
that she had been selected to do ¢ 
album. 


It will be noticed that Miss Monroe 
duplicates three songs which Frank Munn 
also sings this month. Preference in such 
matters will be governed by individual 
taste. The recording here is good. 


—P. G. 


MAHLER: Ich bin der Welt abhanden 
gekommen,; and Urlicht from Symphony 
No. 2; sung by Mme. Charles Cahier 
(contralto), with Berlin State Opera 
Orchestra, direction of Selmar Meyro- 
witz. IRCC disc 209, price $2.25. 


MEYERBEER: Le Prophéte Ah, mon 
fils; and DONIZETTI: La Favorite 
O mon Fernand; sung by Mme. Charles 
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Cahier with orchestra accompaniment. 

IRCC disc, price $2.25. 

Mme. Cahier is one of the great Amer- 
ican contraltos of our time, although she 
was more famous in Europe than in her 
own country. Born Sarah Layton Walker 
at Nashville, Tennessee, in 1875, she made 
her first professional reputation under the 
name of Mrs. Morris Black. Later, after 
going to Paris and Berlin for further study 
with Jean de Reszke, Amalie Joachim and 
Gustav Walter, she made her operatic 
debut in Nice, France, and shortly after- 
wards became a member of the Vienna 
Opera where she was featured in leading 
roles for a number of years. At about this 
time she married a Swede named Charles 
Cahier and became known professionally 
under her husband’s name. 

Mme. Cahier sang under Mahler's di- 
rection for a number of years before his 
death and was also a close personal friend. 
Her admiration for and understanding of 
his vocal music has long placed her among 
its important exponents. The record above, 
originally made in 1928 for Ultraphone 
in Berlin, is regarded by many as one of 
the best Mahler recordings ever made. 
Indeed, her singing of the song and of 
the contralto aria, which is actually the 
fourth movement of the symphony, are 
nobly encompassed. Both artistic restraint 
and depth of feeling mark her treatment 
of the Mahlerian sentiment. 

The two arias for contralto from Le 
Prophéte and La Favorite offer souvenirs 
of the singer's artistry in more familiar 
material. There have been richer and 
fuller-voiced utterances on records of both 
arias by other singers but none that sur 
passed these in musicianship and timing 
It is the singer’s superb sense of timing 
and her adherence to the musical line and 
the tempo, which make her renditions 
worth acquiring, even though the Doni- 
zetti air is more effective in the Italian 
text. 

All four selections here are electrical 
recordings, and despite the fact that they 

ite from the late ‘twenties they are well 
reproduced from the vocal aspect. The 
Mahler selections, being re-recorded from 
an old disc, naturally have a high surface. 

— P.G. 
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HOW STEEL NEEDLES ARE MADE 


(Continued from page 274) 


claims. Although the chromium wears at 
the point, it can also wear on the sides 
which come into contract with the record, 
and since the chromium here is thinnest 
the effect when it gives way is to cause tiny 
jagged edges which can do multiple dam- 
age to the fine frequencies on the sides of 
the grooves. 

Because of the variation in groove size 
with present records, the best needle prac- 
tice for those who prefer changing needles 





Recently, Charles O'Connell, Victor's enter- 
prising music director was out in California 
recording the San Francisco Symphony Orches- 
tra. Among the latest selections to be made by 
Pierre Monteux and his orchestra were Rimsky- 
Korsakow's Scheherazade. Debussy’s Gigues and 
Ronde de Printemps, and the Second Symphony 
of Vincent d'indy. Mr. O'Connell also con- 
ducted two concerts with the San Francisco 
Symphony while in that cit 

According to Alfred Frankenstein, music 
critic for The San Francisco Chronicle, the 
records were made on the stage of the Opera 
House between midnight and 4 A.M. Three 
sessions were held in all. The odd hour is due 
to the fact that the music is piped by special 
telephone lines from San Francisco to the 
recording studios in Hollywood, and the lines 
are not free until after midnight. 

Maestro Toscanini has had several recording 
sessions lately. Not long ago he completed a 
second session with the Philadelphia Orchestra 
in which, it is said, several important sets 
were completed. During the week of March 22, 
Toscanini recorded in Carnegie Hall with the 
NBC Symphony Orchestra. At the latter session 
he is said to have made the overture to Thomas’ 
Mignon, Johann Strauss’ The Beautiful Blue 
Danube, and the Prelude and Liebstod trom 
Wagner's Tristan and Isolde 

Mitropoulos is said to have recorded recently 
the Mendelssohn Scotch Symphony and the 
Borodin B minor Symphony. Rudolf Serkin has 
recorded the Brahms Second Concerto, and 
Piatigorsky 1s to record the Dvorak Cel/o Con- 
certo, probably with Mitropoulos 

Artur Schnabel has been in the recording 
studios recently, and so has Joseph Szigeti. The 
latter completed a recording for the League of 
Composers of Charles Ives’ Sonata No. 4 (Chil- 
dren's Day at the Camp Meeting). It is rum- 
ored that Szigeti may also have _ recordea 
Brahms’ Horn Tric which he recently played 
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is to use a shadowgraphed steel needle of 
good quality on one record side only, or 
to use chromium about 12 times, remem- 
bering to remove a chromium needle the 
instant it begins to sound fuzzy and loses 
definition. Those who prefer non-metallic 
needles to steel will find the best long-life 
needle is the BCN--Emerald, which is 
made from a particularly hard Burmese 
thorn. This needle, incidentally, reproduces 
more highs than any other needle of its 
type we have tested. Further, it is uni- 
form in size, which cannot be said of the 
general run of cactus needles on the market. 





in recital in New York with Mason Jones and 

his accompanist Andor Foldes. Gladys Swarth- 

out has recorded a new series of operatic selec- 

tions for Victor and also several songs. And the 

Budapest String Quartet has been busy off and 

on of late in Columbia’s recording studios. 
eee 


According to a London newspaper, Mistin- 
guett, the French music hall favorite, ana 
Maurice Chevalier have been collaborating en- 
ergetically of late with the Boche at the Casino 
de Paris. This, says the reporter from London, 
may be a good omen, for the last time Mis- 
tinguett played up similarly to her country’s 
oppressors they were slung out of France within 
the year 

KK 


Sir Arnold Bax, the Master of King’s Music, 
is said to have met in a south-country inn in 
England recently a young British soldier who 
was informed confidentially that the gentleman 
was a great composer. Deeply impressed, a 
memory stirred within the soldier. “Excuse me, 
sir,” he said to Sir Arnold, “but is it true that 
you are the author of Roll Out The Barrel?” 
Bax confessed he felt much humiliated at hav- 
ing to say “No”. 

OR 


Those who have been looking for a_ book 
in which to list their record collection will find 
the Phonograph Record Log—put ovt by Beach- 
craft, 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, who spe- 
cialize in logs of all kinds—a useful item. It 
is cross-indexed, with one section for listing 
by title, and another for grouping by composer, 
artist, composition, etc. The book contains 124 
pages and is attractively bound in Terekan 
simulated leather (red or blue) at $1.25. It 
can also be obtained in genuine suntan cow- 
hide for $3.50. For a beginner this log offers 
an ideal system of listing records, but for any- 
one with a very large collection the best system 
of listing remains a cross-indexed card-file. 
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POPULAR VEIN 


Owing to the prodigious monthly issuance of 
popular records by the various recording com- 
panies, it is a virtual impossibility to revieu 
all of them in the Space allotted here. even if 
a good portion of them were worth writing 
about at all. Unfortunately, such is not the 
case, nov has it been for some time. It is, how- 
ever, the purpose of this department to separate 
the wheat from the chaff and to present in an 
intelligible manner those recordings deemed 
worthy of the attention of our readers. Those 
popular recordings not listed here either may 
be assumed to be of an inconsequential nature 
or have not as yet been received for review, in 
which latter case they will be vrervtewed the 
following month. All prices ave list, exclusive 
of excise tax.—Ed. 


Album Sets 


The Boswell Sisters. Columbia set C-82, four 
10-inch discs, price $2.50. 


Everybody Loves My Baby—Hand Me Down 
My Walking Cane—There’ll Be Some Change: 
Made—Mood Indigo—Down Among The Shel- 
tering Pines—Sentimental Gentleman From 
Georgia—Rock and Roll—T he Object of My 
Affection. 


Resurrecting some old Brunswick masters, 
Columbia here reminds us of the unique abili- 
ties of the Boswell sisters in their prime. Set- 
ting the style for today’s singing-sister-songsters, 
these discs are tribute to their one-time artistry. 
an artistry that has as yet not been eanalled. 
Though this kind of music has to be taken in 
small doses, these eight sides, owing in no 
small part to the arrangements by Connie 
Boswell, make better listening fare than a good 
deal of the recent discs of the King and even 
the Andrews sisters, both of whom lack the 
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lilt of the Boswells. A strong point in favor of 
this set is the accompaniment of such outstand- 
ing swingsters as Jimmy and Tommy Dorsey, 
Bunny Berigan and Joe Venuti. 


Waller On The Ivories. Piano solos by ‘Fats’ 
Waller. Victor set P-109, four 10-inch discs, 
price $2.50. 


Rockin’ Chair—Tea For Two—Basin Street 
Blues—Georgita On My Mind—I Ain't Got 
Nobody—Keepin’ Out Of Mischief Now— 
Viper’s Drag—Handful Of Keys. 

For sheer listening pleasure and_ exciting 
Pianistics, nothing to my mind comes closer to 
perfection than these four discs of the in- 
comparable ‘Fats’ Waller. Here you have the 
showmanship, intelligence, and virtuosity of a 
man who for a very long time has been one of 
the king-pins in the jazz world. His powerful 
left hand prevents his work from having the 
monotonous quality that most piano solos have. 
What he does with his right hand has to be 
heard to be believed. The album is made up 
of four re-issues and four previously unreleased 
numbers, all eight of them adequately recorded 
at various times from 1929 up to the present. 
If there is any cause for complaint here, it is 
that we miss the inimitable vocalizing of “Fats’’. 


Duchin Plays Cole Porter. Piano solos by Eddy 
Duchin with Rhythm accompaniment. Columbia 
set C-87, four 10-inch discs, price $2.50. 


Just One Of Those Things—lI've Got You 
Under My Skin—Night And Day—Easy To 
Love—I Get A Kick Out Of You—Rosalie— 
What Is This Thing Called Love?—Love For 
Sade. 


One of the foremost exponents of the shout- 
and-whisper piano technique here displays his 
unique talent in eight scintillating sides of 
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music by that prolific gentleman Cole Porter 
Usually, any Cole Porter is to be welcomed, 


but when it comes in great gobs as here, it 
is a thing not to be taken lightly. Though 
Columbia bills this as Duchin playing Cole 


Porter, I'm afraid that it is Cole Porter who 
runs Duchin here. There’s no gainsaying the 
fact that Duchin’s fans will go for this album 
in a big way. But although he no _ longer 
startles us, these do make fairly painless lis- 
tening, if we are willing to forego occasional 
bits of boredom 


Singles 


Are You Sticking? and 1 Don't Know What 
Kind Of Blues I Got. Duke Ellington and his 
orchestra. Victor 27804 


While repetition is often apt to induce ennui, 
this is never the case with Duke Ellington. 
Are You Sticking? is a fine, swingy number 
with the usual nifty improvisations on a typical 
Ellington idea; the reverse side carries a real, 
low-down blues capably handled, especially by 
the clarinets, who inject a peculiar reedy tone 
that puts the blues idea across in fine style. 
The fact is also true of Herb Jeffries, who 
handles the vocals 


What Is This 
Sends A Little 


and his orchestra 


Thing Called Love? and Love 
Gift Of Roses. Tommy Dorsey 
Victor 27782 


The first is a swell job of an old Cole Porter 
favorite. T. D. and the boys are all there 
hitting on every cylinder. Solid and sending! 
The reverse carries a smoothie rendition of 
another oldster by Leslie Cooke and John 
Openshaw—remember it? If you don't, you 
won't forget it after hearing this version. 
Skylark, and The Clipper. Harry 
his orchestra. Columbia 36533. 


James and 


Skylark is a breather from some of James’ 
more breathless jobs beautifully done by Harry 
and the boys. Helen Forrest on the vocal does 

capable job, but she comes nowhere near the 
record made by Dinah Shore (Bluebird 11473), 
whose drawback is her accompaniment. Ginny 
Simms’ rendition (Okeh 6618) is just that— 
Ginny Simms’ rendition. The Clipper is jump 
with a lot of lung power for Harry ef al, not 
bad, but definitely not for sticking around long. 


My Little Cousin, and A Zoot Suit. 


Benny 
Goodman and his orchestra. Okeh 6606. 


My Little Cousin is an old Yiddish favorite 
done up brown in the style of Ziggy Elman’s 
trumpeting on And The Angels Sing. You 
couldn't help liking Zig there, and you'll love 
Benny's clarineting here. Peggy Lee is no 
slouch on vocal either. If you're thinking of 
Vaughn Monroe in this (Bluebird 11488), 
don’t. Any Zoot Suit would be enough, but if 
Benny wants to do one, so much the better. 
The Lamplighter’s Serenade, and Don’t Sit 
Under The Apple Tree. Glenn Miller and his 
orchestra. Bluebird 11474. 


Hoagy Carmichael’s newest ditty The Lamp- 
lighter’s Serenade fares none too well coming 
out of the Glenn Miller mill and, as for the 
reverse, here we have Glenn and the band 
doing one of their countless program fillers. 
Nice to listen to—the first time. 


Sometimes I Feel Like A Motherles 
and Just Kiddin’ Around. Artie Shaw 
orchestra. Victor 27806. 


Child. 
id his 


This neat arrangement of a fine, old spiritual 
by Lennie Hayton, British musician, makes nice 
listening but is strictly a novelty. If you've 
ever heard Marian Anderson sing this beautiful 
Negro melody, Shaw's rendition won't please 
you. Definitely not long-hair. Just Kiddin’ 
Around is aptly titled. Solid jump with some 
of the well-known Shaw shenanigans. This 
begs for repeats. 


Not Mine, and I'll Pray For You. Tony Pastor 
and his orchestra. Bluebird 11467. 


Not Mine, ditty of Johnny Mercer and Vic- 
tor Schertzinger, deserves better treatment than 
so prosaic a job. I’/] Pray For You, though 
done in the same slow tempo, fares better, 
possibly because of an improvement in orches- 
tration. 


I Would If I Could, and We’te Got To Do a 
Job On The Japs, Baby. Art Jarrett and his 
orchestra. Victor 27781. 


The first is a sophisticated job on a decent 
ditty, capably handled by Jarrett and company 
with the exception of Brad Henry who does 
the vocals. The reverse, notwithstanding the 
fine sentiment expressed in its title, is better 
left unheard, to our way of thinking, sound 
effects and all. 


Ya-Lu-Blu, and Somebody Else Is Taking My 
Place. Claude Thornhill and his orchestra. Col- 
umbia 36513. 


Claude and his band meander through the 
first in something less than their typical style, 
considering what they've done before. The un- 
derlying charm of the simple theme is due in no 
small part to one W. A. Mozart, no mean 
tunesmith himself; it is the principal theme 
of the first movement of his G minor Sym- 
phony. In so saccharine a treatment of a tune, 
Lillian Lane, who handles the vocals for 
Claude, gives it enough of the same without 
going to the depths that Ginny Simms does on 
Okeh 6618. 

The second piece is a bit of barroom ballad- 
ing, given a fine twist what with Thornhill’s 
first rate arranging and the band’s sympathetic 
perusal. Okay for sure. 


A Fireside Chat, and Wherever You Are. Joe 
Reichman and his orchestra. Victor 27800. 


It's hard to tell, in both of these numbers, 
whether Reichman outdoes Duchin, but I'm in- 
clined to favor the former's pianistics for his 
greater finesse and imagination, especially here. 
More interest, less boredom 
Music 
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Winter Weather, and Clarinet Marmalade. 
“Fats” Waller and his orchestra. Bluebird 
11469. 

A first rate listener is Winter Weather, a 
Waller traditional. Not so traditional is its 
reverse. The best job ever done on Clarinet 
Marmalade, if memory serves me. was on an 
old Okeh (now cut out), featuring Frankie 
Trumbauer on clarinet, with Bix Beiderbecke 
and Eddie Lang lending magnificent sup»ort 
Although it’s difficult to belittle ‘Fat’s’’ job 
here the Marmalade awakens nostalgic mem- 
ories for Frankie’s wonderful work. 


Royal Flush, and I Got Rhythm. Metronome 
All-Star Band. Columbia 36499. 


Royal Flush easily outshines its reverse, 
which consists of All-Star Leaders alone. This 
is a Basie tune and when the Count writes 
"em, we'll generally listen. The Gershwins come 
out the losers in 1 Got Rhythm, their tune 
merely being an excuse for the Leaders to set 
to. As is true in most of these All-Star discs, 
there are some good jobs done, but hardly 
enough time on a 10-inch platter to really do 
something important. This aggregation lists 
Benny Goodman on clarinet, Gene Krupa on 
drums, Count Basie on piano, John Kirby on 
bass, Alvino Rey on guitar, Cootie Williams 
on trumpet, Charlie Barnet on tenor sax, J. C. 
Higginbotham on trombone, and Benny Carter 
on alto sax. 


A Zoot Suit, and Well-Digger’s Breakdown. 
Paul Whiteman atd his orchestra. Victor 27801. 


The old K. of J. is definitely not that here. 
Zoot Suit comes out on top, though in some- 
thing of a pseudo-rug-cutting style. Have you 
heard Benny Goodman's of this (Okeh 6606) ? 
Well-Digger's Breakdown is really a_break- 
down of patience. 


Sleepy Lagoon, and Trumpet Blues. Harry 
James and his orchestra. Columbia 36549. 


Sleepy Lagoon, opening with a Debussy-like 
theme, is a sweet dancer which bids fair to 
rank high amongst the many first-rate platters 
of H. J. I confess Trumpet Blues was some- 
thing of a let down from its title. Actually, 
the only blues in it is a bit by the band and 
even that’s in fox trot tempo. 

Deep In The Heart Of Texas, and Promise To 
Be True While I’m Away. John (Dusty) King 
and his Range Busters. Bluebird 8952. 


For cosmopolitan tastes, nothing could be 
finer than this wild-western D.I.T.H. of T. 
with nary a handclap! Here’s a wooly tune 
done in the best tradition of chaps, spurs, and 
ten-gallon hats. If you must have a cowboy 
tune, why not go to its source? The reverse 
is a prairie ballad a la Gene Autry. 


Lallaby To A Sweet Papoose, and Moonlight 
Cocktail. Joe Reichman and his orchestra. Vic- 
tor 27810. 

An original of Joe Reichman’s, Lullaby To 
A Sweet Papoose is evidence of what he can 
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do with an idea, not much of an idea to be 
sure, but nevertheless conclusive proof that 
Reichman knows how to jump the rut of bore- 
dom occasionally, an ability that seems to be 
sadly lacking in many of our commercial bands 
today. Moonlight Cocktail on the reverse isn’t 
too strong for the band’s popularity, though 
something of a sweet dancer. 


What To Do, and As We Walk Into The Sun- 


set. Bob Chester and his orchestra. Bluebird 
11489. 


Following the current trend, Sid Robin, while 
taking the credit for What To Do, does a fine 
job on a number of old Yiddish dance tunes, 
principal among them being the Russian Sher. 
Bob Chester follows through in kind, featuring 
some swell open trumpeting in the Yiddish 
dance style. As We Walk Into The Sunset is 
just a tune. Ditto on performance. 


So Long, Shorty, and Wrap Your Troubles In 
Dreams. Erskine Hawkins and his orchestra. 


Bluebird 11485. 


A cute idea is So Long, Shorty, taken from 
an actual experience of Shorty Bascomb, one of 
Hawkins’ trumpeters, who tried to enlist in 
the Army but was rejected because of his 
height. Featuring some solid open trumpeting 
by Shorty himself and a highly personal vocal 
of Ida James. The reverse is an up-to-date 
version of an old favorite, capably handled, 
though beginning with a few bars of sho-nuff 
flat sounding saxing. 


Recommended for Dancing 
SW EET 


Sleep Lagoon—Harry James—Columbia 365- 
49. 

Wherever You Are—Freddy Martin—Blue- 
bird 11475. 

Love Sends A Little Gift Of Roses—Tommy 
Dorsey—Victor 27782. 

Skylark—Harry James—Columbia 36533. 

I'll Pray For You—Tony Pastor—Bluebird 
11467. 

I Would If I Could—Art Jarrett—Victor 
27781. 

A Fireside Chat—Joe Reichman—vVictor 
27800. 

Easter Parade - 
36545. 

Moonlight Cocktail—Joe Reichman—Victor 
27810. 


Harry James — Columbia 


JUMP 

Are You Sticking?—Duke Ellington—Victor 
27804. 

What Is This Thing Called Love?—Tommy 
Dorsey—Victor 27782. 

A Zoot Suit—Benay Goodman—Okeh 6606. 

Just Kiddin’ Around—Artie Shaw—Victor 
27806. 


Crazy Rhythm — Harry James — Columbia 
36545. 
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YOU ASKED US * 


In his review of Furtwaengler's 
of the Beethoven Fifth. the 
"In all the years that 1 have been attending 
concerts | have no memory of a performance 
of Brahms’ First that excels the ome I heard 
Furtwaengler do.’ How does Toscanini’s per- 
formance with the one Furtwaengler 


performance 
remarked: 


editor 


com pare 


P.M 


Phila. 
In all except the first movement I believe 
Toscanini transcends Furtwaengler. Of course, 
ome can gain an impression in the concert hall 
which later might »rove less valid, particularly 
in a recording. The Toscanini performance is 
one of the greatest I have ever heard and I 
value the recording hichly 


Ed. 


Do you 


adi Lar: he in Uv d ave 
do they really hel 


ings, and 
recora? 

Ss. $., NYE 

Record dressings or cleaners may help main- 
tain the life of a record, but they should be 
used sparingly. Any thick substance like graph- 
ite is not recommended; it tends to clog the 
finer frequencies in the record walls. Many of 
the record cleaners formerly sold were simply 
a mixture of carbon tetrachloride and a lubri- 
cant (the latter a secret with the manufacturer, 
although it is probable that some used grapn- 
ite). Since carbon tetrachloride was harmful to 
the record if used too much, manufacturers 
have dropped this product. Duotone Record 
Cleaner, still on the market, is a good product 
if used according to directions 


| have noticed recording 
Maggie Teyte for H. M. V. in 
your Overtones department 


, 
recoras 


ome 


made by 
England in 
Do you think these 
will be issued by Victor in this country? 
H. B., Trenton 


We are given to understand that RCA-Victor 
intends to selease the Maggie Teyte records in 
the near future. 


l\ st true that vocal acoustic recordings sound 
better om an old machine? 
R. B.. Brooklyn 
In our opinion such recordings sound better 
om a modern machine, at least so far as the 
voice #% concerned. The orchestral accompani- 
ments in the acoustic recordings, however, were 
especially trumped-up, generally employing bass 
clarinets and bassoons in place of low strings, 
and on arm electric machine the inadequacies of 
such substitutions are all too plainly revealed. 
Many acoustic recordings that had blasts ana 
similar blemishes in the reproduction of the 
voice ate heard to better advantage en a 
modern outfit. 
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Recently you recommended the recording of 
Rosenmueller's Sonata in E major, for chamber 
orchestra. It is a truly beautiful work. Can 
you recommend any other works for chamber 
orchestra, preferably of the 17th and 18th cen- 
turtes ? 

G. S., Houston 

There are a group of similar recordings to 
be found in our May, 1940, issue in the Prize 
Lists of orchestral works on a single disc. In 
case you do not have this issue, we recommend 
the following: Bach: Ricercare from The Mus- 
cal Offering (Victor disc 8660); Schiassi: 
Christmas Symphony (Victor disc 13446); 
Karl Stamitz: Ouartet for Orchestra in F major 
(Timely disc 1803); Mozart: Adagio and 
Fugue (Victor 12324); Six Dances de la Re- 
naissance (Victor 4325); A. Scarlatti: Sonata 
for Flute and Strings (Victor 4250/51); and 
Purcell: Three Dances from The Faery Queen, 
and Handel: Berenice-Minuet (Columbia disc 
69407-D) 


— 
MUSIC MART 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES—lI5c per 


word each insertion, 
per word. All 
the hands of the 


four consecutive insertions 45c 
classified advertisements must be in 
publisher on the 15th of each 
month following MINIMUM NUMBER OF 
WORDS 20. ALL CLASSIFIED ADVERTISE- 
MENTS ARE CASH WITH ORDER. 





Slightly Used Records For Sale 
Sets, instrumental and operatic recordings 
up to 50% of. Records of Caruso, Pon- 
selle, Paderewski, etc. from 39c. Rare 
collector’s items and old catalogues (send 
stamped envelope for sample list). Re- 
cords bought. The Record Collector’s 
Guide by J. M. Moses. . . $1.00 postpaid. 


THE HALF PRICE RECORD SHOP 
101 West 53rd St. New York, N. Y. 





Record Collectors’ Exchange 
76 West 48th St. N. Y. C. 


Records exchanged, bought and sold. Ex- 
tensive stock of choice used records. “Join 
our society for keeping records circulated 
among collectors.” 

Lover 
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